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Who Pays for Telephone Expansion ? 
INVESTORS DO 





They invest in telephone bonds and stocks 


and we use the money to build new telephone 
facilities. 

On the other hand, the money you pay us 
for telephone service is used for wages, taxes, 
depreciation and other operating costs. 


So when you read about the millions of 


dollars we are putting into our expansion 
program —or see a new building going up— 
it is'good to be able to say: 

“Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. Thanks for 
putting up so much money so we can have so 
much more and better telephone service.” 


That’s the way it happens. 
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The Shape of Things 


NOW THAT THE SMOKE HAS CLEARED AW AY, 
it is perfectly obvious that in the Smith-Molotov skirm 

we lost an important battle of the cold war. In an unbe- 
lievable display of ineptness, we put ourselves in a poor 
light with the people of E urope and of the United States, 
who dread a hot war. This is a grave enough charge and 
one on which the country might well demand Secretary 
Marshall's scalp. But it is unjust, we think, to add to the 
even graver charge that the Administra- 
rejecting an olive branch held out in good 
. It is quite possible that the Smith 


indictment the 
tion is wilfully 
faith by the Russians 
note was primarily a warning to the Soviet government 
not to count on a change of policy on our part either be- 
cause of the approaching election or the prospect of an 
economic crisis—an effort, that is, to check the Russians 
from going too far in Berlin, Vienna, or anywhere else in 

e mistaken belief that circumstances would compel our 
acceptance. The accompanying assurance that the door 
was open “for discussion and settlement of our differ- 
ences’ may have been no more than a diplomatic courtesy 
and a declaration of the absence of any belligerent inten- 
tions on our part. If so, to have left the impression that 
we were inviting bilateral talks, or even the possibility 

that the Russians could so distort our intention, was cer- 
tainly a blunder of the first magnitude. So was our failure 
to apprise the Western European powers of the move we 
were about to make. But neither of them approached the 
ineptness with which we met Molotov’s shrewd counter- 
maneuver. * 


BY CHURLISHLY DENYING THAT PEACE 
talks were intended—as though they were unthinkable— 
we played directly into the hands of the Soviet propa- 
gandists. The Russian people, as nervous as any other 
over the menace of war, will be the more likely to ab- 
solve their government of any suspicion of courting 
trouble and to intensify their suspicions of the United 
States. Elsewhere in Europe, we have surely achieved this 
same result in some quarters and in others aroused the 
fear that we intended to pull off a secret deal with the Rus- 
sians at the expense of our remaining erstwhile allies. If 
the whole muddled episode is not to leave Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations more embittered than ever, both sides will 
have to indicate a real desire for cooperation at various 
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The NATION 
HOW LITTLE THE PRESIDENT CAN SPARE 


such good will as he still claims was made shocking; 


clear at the fund-raising dinner of the New York State 
of 


Democratic Committee. Normally, this is the sort of 
fair at which every mention of the head of the party is 
grected with cheers, whistles, a blare of trumpets, and 
dancing in the aisles. But at this unique party dinner, t 
speeches were made and the President's name was not so 
much as uttered in any one of them. One speaker, refer- 
ring to him by title, commended him for having ‘the 
but the tribute drew only 
a polite flutter of applause. College students picketed 
the dinner with pleas for the nomination of Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, but such warmth as 
the affair provided seemed to be reserved for New Yor 
Mayor William O'Dwyer. Two days later, the Mayor ad- 
dressed a convention of the Amalgamated Clothi: 
Workers, at which the silent treatment was again 
corded the President. Dozens of speakers, including Phil 
Murray and the Mayor, tianial the political situat 
and stirred the convention with the names of “sai 
Lehman, and Al Smith. But no one mentioned Mr. Tru- 
man until His Honor, at a press conference, pointed 
indicated that he had given up all hope and interest in 
the President’s campaign for renomination. With this 
sentiment prevalent in the North and no sign that 
Southern rebellion is waning, Truman strategists take 
comfort only from the thought that their candidate's 
fortunes must improve because they can go no lower 
The quick recognition of Israel, discussed elsewhere in 
these pages, gives at least some substance to their hope 


courage of his convictions,’ 


+! 


» 
A GLANCE AT THE FIRST-QUARTER REPORTS 
of corporation profits explains the recent boom in oil 


stocks. While all companies except grain processors and 

utilities report spectacular gains over the spectacul ' 
year of 1947, the oil companies are reaping the richest 
harvest. Here, for instance, are the first- quarter profits 
of two major oil companies as against two major manu- 


facturers: Percentace 
1947 1948 Increase 
General Motors $60,793,000 $96,481,000 59 
Genera! Electric 17,918,000 25,389,000 42 
Shell Union Oil 10,900,000 29,000,000 166 
Union Oil 3,500,000 7,800,000 120 


These are not isolated cases. Business Week has > a od 
that the oil companies are “riding a flood tide of p 

perity’’ due to their current tremendous volume of bi 

ness. eg Petroleum profits for this first quarter ire 
about treble those for the comparable period in Ls 
Standard Oil of Ohio's are double; the average of a 
thirty companies which have made first-quarter rep 
to date is from 115 to 120 per cent over last year. Aad 
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Jast year, oil industry profits—approximately $1,250,- 
00—were nearly double those of the p.evious high- 


water mark in 1946. The industry in 1948, in fact, will 


e fwice aS much in ail of 1939. 
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max of a virulent campaign by the lunatic fringe of the 
House. Throughout the Roosevelt era, it was considered 
Admin- 
maneniaeid com- 

With 
establishment of the current “loyalty” procedures, the 


the Hill stood to lose a 


1 tactics 
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d ics and better publicity to be 
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perennial issue, lots of lurid headlines, and a general 


good time at pu ublic expense. If these perquisites were 
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material to the public; the 
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force. Cabinet officers 
the Senate 


we can only hope the Supreme Court will give Congress 


will either come 
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a - Stites incinie kno . 
a lesson in the constitutional pfincipie known as 


separation of powers. - 
WHILE WE REJECT THE INTENT OF SENATORS 
Russell and Maybank in adding a Jum Crow amendmen 

to the draft-U. M. T. bill, this flower from a southern 
garden could be cultivated to bear fruit Pore to their 
taste. In saying this, we find ourselves, oddly enough, a 
few paces to the right of the New York H 
which damned the 


erald Tribune, 


amendme mt as a iause 


cotta _ 
f fnicious Cc 


QR 


compelling segregation by law. But the proposal, which 
would allow any soldier to make written request for as- 
signment to a unit wholly of bis own race, logically pre- 
supposes an army that is basically non-discrumunatory 








Crow from the services. A large percentage of any new 
American army would choose democrac we recall the 
repeated demands for \ eer mixed units, during the 
war—and a far larger percentage, not taking the troubk 
I 

to n a choice, would, under the ssell- Maybank 
pian, automatica go into mixed units. As for the 
others, theirs w 1 be the burden of taking the initiative 
in favor of prejudice. The amendment en, might offer 
the most realistic means of segregating those die-hard 
racists who would only become sle-makers in mixed 
un > 
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sound arguments in r the fore:gn-trade policy en 
ert im this act, v h first became law in 34 an 
has been periodicaily renewed ever since. Dut in recent 
years, new and even more impeiling reasons for retain ung 
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to do so were included in every fundamental agreement 
: 
on which the post-war economy is supposed to be built, 1n- 
cluding the lend-lease agreement with Britain, the British 
loan agreement, the charters of the World Monectan 
fund and the Iaternational Bank, the General Agre 
ment on Tariffs and Trade made last year in Geneva, an 
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5 
j r 1 charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation recently negotiated at Havana is founded on the 


same policy. 

The only possible alternative is a system of planned 
international trade—planned either on a world scale or 
nation by nation. It is difficult to imagine a Republican 
President and Congress agreeing to a world authority to 
allocate interchange of goods and services. The control of 
le nations or blocs of nations means 


foreign trade by sing 
bilateral 


retention of exchange restrictions, quotas, 
agreements, and all the other obstructions and discrimi- 
nations which throttled commerce in the depressed 
1930's and had to be resorted to for temporary war pur- 
poses. Other nations will certainly be unable to dispense 
with such controls if the United States turns its back on 
its own policy and threatens to raise duties and limit its 
foreign buying. The whole intricate’ structure designed 
for freeing and unifying the economy of the world would 
collapse. The billions of dollars invested in world recov- 
ery by the American people would be imperiled, not to 
speak of recovery and peace itself. 

Various substitutes for the present law have been sug- 
gested by its opponents. One is substantially the same as 
the Tariff Commission which was supposed to adjust 
duties under the Fordney-McCumber act of 1922—a com- 
mission which made hardly a reduction and was merely a 
disguise for protectionism. Another is to require Con- 
gressional ratification of new trade treaties—a chance for 
tariff lobbies and a warning that virtually no reductions 
may be expected in the future. As a matter of fact, if 


Congress fails to extend the present law, it will not have 


The NATION 
time to conside 


The way would be left open for a general Congressional 


and enact a substitute before the election, 
revision of the old-fashioned kind, plundering the con- 
sumer at the expense of favored interests and embodying 
mutual back-scratching of monopolies and near-monop- 
olies. It is difficult to escape the suspicion that this is 
exactly what the opponents of the reciprocal-treaties law 
have in mind. 

To suggest upward revision of duties at a time of full 
employment, the largest profits ever known, and a soar- 
ing cost of living is wanton folly. Whatever else tariffs 
may do or not do, they certainly tend to raise prices when 
demand exceeds supply. If the industries which want 
higher duties fear foreign competition in some future de- 
pression, they should be reminded that the Smoot-Hawley 
act, with the highest protection in history, was passed in 
1930, and that it was followed by the most disastrous 
years of depression on record. 

The great majority of American farmers and industrial 
workers are in occupations which could not in any case 
benefit from protection and have nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. The battle against the old short- 
sighted policy of economic nationalism was fought and 
won in 1934, and this decision has been confirmed on 
several occasions since then, when the law has been re- 
enacted. The fact that the ghost is rising from the grave 
is no credit to the Republican majority in Congress. Un- 
less the responsible leaders of that party promptly exor- 
cise it, they will deserve the condemnation, not only of 
their traditional opponents, but of many of the groups on 
whose support they must rely. 
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May 22, 1948 


America and Israel 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
y iw abrupt reversal of policy that produced de facto 


American recognition of the state of Israel within 
minutes after the end of the British mandate was un- 
di indy a maneuver hastily devised to get in ahead 
of the Russians. Later Administration ciaims that the 
decision had been made soberly, some time in advance, 
are amply disqualified by the confessed astonishment 

dismay of the American delegates in the U. N. 
Assembly when they heard the news; in any case, to 
have decided earlier and then deliberately withheld the 
decision from its own representatives would have been 
even more fantastic than a mere improvisation. 

But questions of method and motive fade in the light 
of the fact: American recognition if followed by its 
logical consequences offers the new Jewish state—born 
ghting and baptized with Arab bombs—its one good 
hope of peace and survival. For this reason friends of 
Israel, and of a decent policy in the Middle East gen- 
erally, will temper their criticism with thankfulness. 

Until the United States acted, the ot e almost 

bad. The Jews issued their detiuniiiods of indepen- 
dence—a solemn and lofty document—at Tel pi 


AULA 


ens were 


' 


while the Haganah fought desperately to recapture th 
road to Jerusalem. On three frontiers the Arab states 
were waiting to attack the moment the mandate should 
end. At Lake Success the Americans were arguing the 
lost case for trusteeship and attempting to secure the 
ppointment of a high commissioner who would — 
sede the U. N. Commi ssion and seek agreement on the 
of Palestine; ur 
rying to rescind partition when, like 
: nei, word came of Amer- 


a 


“future g vernment” in other words, « 


delegation was still t 
a bomb exploding in the 
ican recognition. 

The total effect of this latest and most sensational 
about-face is yet to be measured. The first reaction in 
London and Moscow and even less “sensitive” areas 
was understandably one of irritation. How can a nat 
that reverses its position without warning expect to * 
taken seriously? How absurd to go back on everything 
our delegates were solemnly advocating! In view of its 
own undeyiating support of partition, Russia in par- 
ticular must have looked upon our performance as a 
rather barefaced bit of sharp practice. But the fact re- 
mains that, by returning to our original position, we 
have again aligned ourselves with Russia on the Pales- 
tine issue and opened the way, however slightly, for a 
new effort at agreement in the Middle East. As for 
Britain, its chief emotion for the moment will be one of 
mingled bitterness and relief. With its mission in Pales- 
tine ended in bloody failure, its best earlier endeavors 
buried under the hatred of the past three years, official 


565 


Britain feels abused, and America’s action is regarded 


as final evidence of our well-known 
All right, 


make peace in Palesti 


irresponsibility. 
let them try to 


as tor us weil 


it's up to Washington now; 
ne tor a change; 
wait and see.” Such is London's present mood. 

And in fact it is up to Washington. The United States 
sponsored partition and then abandoned it. Now that 
the Jews, with unbelievable courage and persistence, 
have established partition by force of arms, the least 
this government can do is to provide the help that will 
give substance to its hasty gesture. 
facto Jewish state and leave the matter there would be a 
brazen admission that the action was nc thing more than 
a tactical trick. 

Most Americans will realize that it was something 
more than that. The haste may have been tactics; recogni- 
tion itself represented strong opinion in and out of the 
White House. The truth is, as this journal has reported 
week after week, President Truman and some of his 
close advisers favored partition right along but wer 
overborne by the military-financial interests on the other 


side. In the presence of those interests, Mr. Truman 


loses confidence in his own convictions. He is afraid oi 


being charged with putting sentiment—or politics— 
ahead of security. But he has come to understand, slowly, 
1 ioe nee, ano wotett26.s ' } Di iaaitiietiail 

that these people are not intaiubie; he has iearned a 


great deal in recent weeks about British maneuvers in 
Palestine against partition (the 


The Nation two weeks ago a: 





the eyes of several important 


in addition to everything else, he has learned the f 

measure of the political penalty he would have to pay 
for his own vacillation. The steady pressure of Liberal 
opinion was a heavy factor in bringing him around. An 


} 2 } a 1 slat shove or ~] , ] snack +he 
when the Jews showed that they were able to launch thei 


new state without benefit of U. N. or U. S., recognition 
: 
became certain. 

But recognition of the new state will have to be 
filled in with areat ate | f mee of Ie mo » gecrrtaces 
lied ith comcrete acts De€rore if DECOMES a policy. 
Our government should sponsor the early admission of 


Israel to the United Nations. We should urge immediate 


action by the syed Council to check the open agg 
. On the pretext of moving into 


sion of the Arab st 


the “vacuum” left Pig the British in order to prevent 


} . } ] -aeene . ? 
chaos and end Jewish “terror,” Egyptian planes are 
bombing Tel Aviv. Their army has crossed the border 
Conti nie of * oe ea ede tliat d 
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wmder the Airert art e ant Kino i +} he 
pe sitions under the cirect orders of Lili’ Al cduliah. The 


Arab League, whose members with the exception of 
Transjordan are all members of the United Nations. has 
] aan are aii meme ers OF the hited zyauions, has 


declared war on Israel. 

For this hateful consequence the United Nations and 
the — -d States are largely responsible. Certainly, n 
ty to declare the Arab 
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they refuse to withdraw and give up the fight. It will be 
said that, lacking a police force, the U. N. cannot act 
effectively. This is not a fact. Economic sanctions applied 
firmly to the Arab states would probably be enough to 
end their aggression. Their dependence on the West 
for arms and financial support is almost complete. At 
the very least, the Security Council could direct members 
of the United Nations to embargo shipments of arms to 
the offending states and supply them to Israel. If mili- 
tary sanctions should be necessary to check actual aggres- 
sion, a token force could be assembled rapidly from 
forces available in Europe and the Mediterranean. All 
that is needed is the will to act. 

But again, as in December, the initiative will have to 
come from the United States. Our recognition of the 
Jewish state scuttled our own futile efforts to find some 
other solution; it is up to us to move with equal energy 
to stop the Arab invasion and give Israel a chance to 
bring peace and progress to the old land of Palestine. 


The Congress of Europe 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


The Hague, May 11 
HE organizers of the Congress of Europe, which 
closed a four-day meeting last night, had cast nets 
far and wide and, despite a boycott by the official 
Socialist machines of Western Europe, obtained a large 
and varied catch of delegates. In the magnificent vaulted 
Knights’ Hall of the Dutch Parliament buildings were 
big fish and small, conservatives and left-wingers, poli- 
ticians, professors, and poets, trade-union leaders and 
business tycoons—representatives of almost every shade 
of opinion except communism. In view of this variety it 
was a minor miracle that the two major resolutions put 
before the Congress passed unanimously. 

Some of the elements present did not mix easily. One 
group of delegates wanted a European union as an es- 
sential step in the economic and moral recovery of the 
Continent; another group’s enthusiasm for union was a 
by-product of hatred and fear of Russia. Since the Con- 
gress was originally inspired by Churchill, who was its 
“President of Honor,” a triumph for the second group 
might have been expected. In the event, however, it 
was the genuine federalists, mainly Socialists and liberals, 
who influenced the drafting of the resolutions. 

Churchill himself, in both his opening address and 
his speech at the mass-meeting in Amsterdam on May 9, 
was relatively restrained. He had promised the British 
Laborites to soften his attacks on Russia and stress the 
positive side of the United Europe idea, and although 
he couldn't refrain from some jabs at totalitarian com- 
munism, he was less provocative than usual. Even so, 
it is doubtful whether he did anything to remove Soviet 
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suspicion of the whole affair; in fact, his declaration that 
a United Europe should include the Eastern as well as 
the Western states will certainly be regarded in Moscow 
as an intention to trespass on its territory. This feature 
of Churchill's speech was underlined by the efforts of 
some of his followers to build up political exiles from 
the East. Originally these men were invited as observers, 
but Duncan Sandys, Churchill's son-in-law and his chief 
lieutenant at the Congress, succeeded in rushing through 
a resolution giving them the status of full-fledged dele- 
gates. Many exiles are genuine democrats, but in their 
ranks are also some very suspect characters, such as 
Hjalmar Procope, former Finnish Minister in Wash- 
ington and Foreign Minister during the period when 
Finland was an ally of Hitler. 

It was a shock, too, to find Prieto on the rostrum at 
yesterday morning's session and speaking for Spain. To- 
gether with Salvador de Madariaga, whose equivocal 
position during the fight against Franco will be remem- 
bered, he had been invited to represent Spanish democ- 
racy. I asked one of the Congress officials, “How come? 
Why didn’t you invite Negrin?” I got no satisfactory 
answer, but I have learned that actually Negrin asked if 
he might attend and was denied admission when Pricto 
and Madariaga declared that if he came they would walk 
out. 

Such shenanigans leave a bad taste, but it would be a 
mistake to condemn the whole work of the conference 
on that account. As a long-time believer in the principle 
of European union, I attach greater importance to the fact 
that the congress firmly grasped the nettle of sovereignty. 
The political resolution declared that “the time has 
come when European nations must transfer and merge 
some portion of their sovereign rights so as to secure 
common political and economic action for the integra- 
tion and proper development of their common re- 
sources.’’ This wording was considered much too strong 
by some delegates, and in the drafting committee an 
attempt was made to substitute the ambiguous phrase 
“joint exercise of sovereignty” for the reference to 
merging sovereignty. This was strongly opposed by 
R. W. G. Mackay, M. P., Labor chairman of the British 
branch of the European Parliamentary Union, who urged 
the point that a real integration of Europe could not be 
achieved on the basis of an alliance of fully sovereign 
states. Progress, he said, was dependent on the definite 
transfer of sovereignty in such matters as foreign affairs, 
defense, currency, and broad economic planning. In the 
first vote on this clause considerable confusion prevailed, 
and the chairman announced a tie; in the second British 
Conservatives, faced by a threat to withdraw on the part 
of British Laborites, abstained, and the stronger version 
of the federalists was carried by a large majority. 

As the next step the political resolution demanded 
the early convening “of a European Assembly chosen by 
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Unless the Brussels agreements 


they cannot stand still. 
are widened so as to make possible much larger measures 
of economic planning, the pact will be little more than 
an old-fashioned military alliance. But for these, at least 
some surrender of sovereignty by the several powers 

essential, and hints recently dropped by Cripps and 
other British ministers suggest that it is definitely con- 
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Rigitts. Most Republican liberals agree with Dewey but 
are supporting Stassen, The anomaly seems to stem from 
the somewhat nebulous belief—or perhaps hope—that 
Stassen is a man in the Willkie tradition. Willkie was 
popular in Oregon. His running-mate, the late Senator 
Charles McNary, came from this state. Oregon's Repub- 
lican national committeeman, Ralph H. Cake, managed 
Willkie’s 1944 Presidential effort, which collapsed after 
Dewey swept Wisconsin. If only for revenge Cake prob- 
ably would back Stassen now even if he came out for 
cannibalism. 

Both Stassen and Dewey are tub-thumping about com- 
munism. Even the press has become sick of it. “Let's not 
have an Oregon campaign based on who hates the Com- 
munists the most,” the Oregonian has urged. Of course, 
other issues are more perilous. Stassen is opposed to the 
repeal of oleo taxes. Dewey has pirouetted lightly around 
the question: he fears the price of oleo would not benefit 
from removal of the taxes. Stassen is opposed to the 
Townsend Plan, a stand which will cost him votes in a 
state with so many people over sixty-five. Dewey has yet 
to mention the $200-a-month pension scheme. 

Both Stassen and Dewey are naturally all for federal 
economy and for fewer bureaucrats. Naturally they want 
more dams for power and irrigation on the rivers of the 
Northwest. Neither has declared himself on the critical 
issue of public versus private distribution of this power, 
although both oppose a Columbia Valley Authority pat- 
terned after the TVA. The two men are masters of 
double talk; they must be if they promise river-develop- 
ment projects and at the same time seek the favor of 
a political party which controlled the national govern- 
ment for twelve consecutive years and failed to generate 
a single kilowatt in Oregon. 

Dewey is perhaps the more proficient user of gobble- 
dygook, as witness this forthright stand on hydroelectric 
undertakings: “Multiple-purpose projects must be ad- 
ministered by capable men ordered specifically to resolve 
conflicts without red tape or unnecessary delay. . . .” 
Dewey delivered this passage with great emphasis. Thun- 
ders of applause from the gallery! 

Stassen toured Oregon's 96,981 square miles in Feb- 
ruary. Now he has mashed back to combat the Dewey 
threat. Intelligent men who have heard both candidates 
speak believe Dewey is the shrewder of the pair. They 
think the New Yorker shows a firmer grasp of more 
issues. At the same time they feel Stassen is much more 
attractive, more genuine as a human being. Stassen un- 
questionably would win a popularity contest, though 
Dewey's precinct-level campaign has paid him dividends: 
frontier voters are flattered to be courted personally by 
the Governor of New York. With so few vital differ- 
ences between the candidates, a popularity contest is 
what the election may narrow down to. 

Stassen’s audiences appear to be younger, and he has 
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been smart enough to keep shopworn politicians off his 
rostrums. He was introduced to an overflow crowd in 
Portland by a shipmate from Admiral Halsey’s flagship, 
When the young man, a former star halfback at the 
state university, stumbled reading the introduction, the 
Stassen cause was not damaged. 

Senator Wayne Morse, who probably has the greatest 
number of personal adherents of any politician in Ore- 
gon, has dodged a choice, although he promises to cam- 
paign “enthusiastically” for any man winning the 
G. O. P. nomination. Morse’s own preference is xnown 
to be Vandenberg. In fact, many leading Oregon Repub- 
licans believe Vandenberg will be the ultimate beneficiary 
if Stassen wins on May 21. A defeat for Dewey—his 
third in a row—would compel him to turn in his suit. 

There is a kind of frenzy in Dewey's campaign. Ten- 
sion grips his headquarters; his aides are jittery. The can- 
didate himself is wreathed in a perpetual smile, but +t 
looks like a clown’s smile. Little incidents show his 
petulance and anxiety. At the University of Oregon four 
Stassen adherents sat near the front of the hall where 
Dewey spoke. They were ostentatiously preoccupied with 
the issue of Life which had Stassen’s picture on the 
cover. Dewey, when asked a question, confused the in- 
terrogator with one of these men and scolded him for 
reading during the speech. The mistake caused a grim 
rustle through the crowd, and Dewey had to send his 
secretary to apologize to the man he had criticized. 

On the other hand Stassen has bungled badly by harp- 
ing on communism to the practical exclusion of other 
issues. His speech on communism in Portland attracted 
only 1,500 people to the ice coliseum which seats 7,0' 

The vapid utterances of both Dewey and Stassen have 
had the result of galvanizing Oregon Democrats to con- 
siderable action in behalf of Justice William O. Douglas. 
The attitude of the Democrats seems to be that if this 
pussyfooting pair represents the flower of modern Repub- 
licanism, then Douglas could win even with Henry W.!- 
lace still in the field to divide the Democratic vote. 

Typical of the intellectual atmosphere pervading this 
most crucial of all Republican primaries in the West i: 
the insistence of both Stassen and Dewey that “We::- 
ern resources should be in the hands of people who live 
in the West.” Can these men have read Bernard DeVoio s 
articles in Harper's which pointed out that the pressure 
to strip away Western forests and despoil Western grass- 
lands all originates in the West? Have they forgotten 
Fall of New Mexico and Teapot Dome? Have Dewey 
and Stassen heard of Ballinger of Seattle and the Alaskan 
coal fields? Easterners may be unfit to deal with the 
West; yet Jefferson, a Virginian, sent Lewis and Clark 
to Oregon, and Roosevelt, a New Yorker, built Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee, 

We seem to have here a couple of bright young fel- 
lows who would rather be President than right. 
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under 1n Korea 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


T GIVES most Americans a start to realize that we 
are rapidly losing the cold war in Korea. On the 
surface the recent elections—won by Syngman Rhee, 
who had strong American support—seemed a triumph 
for our diplomacy, and they have been so interpreted in 
the press. But while we have been scoring a a tech- 
nical points, Russia has run away with the game. The 
statement of principles for an all-Korean government is- 
by the North-South confergnce at Pyongyang on 
May 1 has not only won general approval in North 
PI 
ft i ips in the South. And the Soviet government's 


Korea but substantial support from right, moderate, and 
prestige has been greatly enhanced by its announcement 
that it was ready to withdraw its troops in response to the 
conference's demand. 

Just how the United States let Russia win the gamc 

| undoubtedly be a matter of dispute for years. Many 
of the facts have been obscured by congenital American 

optimism. Others have been suppressed by censorship 
and bad news reporting. Our position was badly shaken 
in the early days of the occupation when General Hodge 
refused to recognize the provisional Korean People’s 
Republic and permitted Japanese police and minor func- 
tionaries to remain in office. Although the Japanese did 
not stay long, General Hodge has never completely lived 
down this blunder. 

In contrast, the Soviets made an auspicious start by 
working with the Korean regime that had been estab- 
lished prior to their entry and by permitting it to put 
through a long overdue program of land reform. The 
farming families in North Korea, 72 per cent of the total 
number, who received land under this redistribution natu- 
rally became firm supporters of the new government. In 
South Korea the land problem was ignored until about 
six weeks ago, when a program was drawn up to permit 
farmers to buy the rice land they had been tilling as ten- 
ants of the Military Government. Although a step in the 
right direction, the program has proved a dud as far as 
arousing popular backing for American policies is con- 
cerned. This may be largely because General Hodge, 
unable to get action from his right-wing Legislative 
Assembly, put through his program by edict of the 
American Military Government, whereas the Russians 
permitted the Koreans themselves to carry out the redis- 
tribution of land. The inability or unwillingness of AMG 
to protect labor and left-wing groups from political ter- 
rorism by the right has also worked to turn a considerable 
segment of the Korean population against the United 
tates. 


Unt | the early part of this year, however, Gent ral 
in South Korea sup- 
ported the American policy of resisting so-called C 


munist expansion from the North. Conservative a 


Hodge could claim that a majority 


’ 
~ 


moderate groups in general accepted the Americans as 
the lesser of two evils. The alienation in this brief time 
of such staunch right-wing groups as the Independence 
Party under Kim Koo and the Revolutionary Party 
under Dr. Kimm Kuusic is so extraordinary a feat as to 
call for an explanation. 

During the greater part of 1947 the United States 
and the Soviet Union tried to outdo each other as ardent 
advocates of Korean independence. After the Soviet- 
American joint commission failed to find a basis for the 

establishment of a unified government, the United States 
proposed a four-power conference. Russia countered 
by suggesting that both American and Soviet troops 
be withdrawn and the Koreans given an opportunity to 
form their own government without foreign interfer- 
ence. Subsequent events show that this offer made a deep 
impression on Koreans on both sides of the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel. The United States was put on the spot. General 
Hodge feared that acceptance would mean Communist 
domination of all et Yet outright rejection would 
be a confession of weakness. In an effort to salvage 
as much as possible from a bad situation, the United 
States asked the United Nations to send a commission 
to supervise elections in both zones and aid in setting 
up a unified government. 

At the time this seemed like a clever move. But when 
the Russians barred the commission from visiting their 
zone, it became obvious that there was no rabbit in the 

N.’s hat. The commission fe me itself hopelessly 
divided on what action to recommen All the members 
opposed the establishment of a nationl government in 
South Korea on the ground that it would “harden and 
perpetuate the existing division of Korea,’’ but a bar 
majority felt that elections for “consultative” purposes 
might be desirable. The Canadian representative led the 
Opposition to consultative elections, insisting that it 
was Clearly the intent of the Assembly that elections be 
held in Korea as a whole and that if 
possible the commissic n had no power to make recom- 
mendations which could apply only to part of the country. 

The commission insisted that fundamental reforms 
were necessary in South Korea to insure the elementary 
freedoms essential to “a truly free election.” It pointed 
to a mass of evidence showing the denial of civil liberties 
in that area. Japanese laws permitting arrests without 
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warrants had been retained. No right of habeas corpus 
existed. In the words of the commission's report: 


The police may arrest or detain a person three or five 
months, and it may be not only one person but a thou- 
sand people. They may even arrest ten thousand to fifty 
thousand people. ... Any individual Korean is at the 
mercy of the police. He may be arrested at any time 
without a warrant of arrest, kept in jail for indefinite 
periods of time and without any law providing for his 
imprisonment to be reviewed by the court. 

The report was delivered to the Interim Committee, 
popularly known as the “Little Assembly,” a body which 
like the Korean commission had been boycotted by the 
Soviet bloc. Considerable uncertainty exists as to the 
exact legal status of the “Little Assembly.” No provision 
for it is found in the Charter. Its power to act in place 
of the Assembly is highly questionable. Still less would it 
seem to possess the legal power to override the recom- 
mendations of another Assembly committee, such as the 
Korean commission. Yet this is precisely what the “Little 
Assembly"’ proceeded to do upon the insistence of the 
United States. The American representative on the 
Interim Committee, Philip Jessup, demanded that the 
commission's recommendation of elections for ‘‘consulta- 
tive” purposes only be rejected and that the commis- 
sion be instructed to make immediate preparations for 
“elections in all Korea, and if that is impossible, in as 
much of Korea as is accessible to it."” The United States 
succeeded in forcing this measure through the “Little As- 
sembly,” but there were two “nays” and eleven absten- 
tions among nations that normally support its proposals. 


a INSISTING upon the election of an “‘all-Korean” 
government in its zone alone, the United States un- 
doubtedly felt that the promise of self-rule under U. N. 
guaranties would win support from the right and mod- 
erate groups in the South at least. But it miscalculated 
the intensity of the average Korean’s passion for inde- 
pendence. Kim Koo and Kimm Kiusic, two of the coun- 
try’s three outstanding conservative leaders, immediately 
denounced the elections as a device for partitioning their 
country. Kimm Kiusic, chairman of the South Korea 
Interim Legislative Assembly—a post for which he had 
been handpicked by the Americans—tresigned his posi- 
tion in protest against the elections. The Russians 
shrewdly capitalized on the American blunder by per- 
mitting the People’s Committee which has taken over 
much authority in the Soviet zone to summon a confer- 
ence of leaders from both zones to consider joint action. 
After some negotiations the two conservative leaders 
from the South agreed to attend the conference, as did 
the non-Commumist liberal leader, Lyuh Hong Woon, 
chairman of the Democratic Socialist Party in South 
Korea. But before accepting, Kimm Kiusic insisted that 
the northern group agree to the following five condi- 
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tions: (1) that the conference would oppose the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship, including a dictatorship of 
the proletariat; (2) that it would oppose monopolistic 
capitalism but recognize the right of private owner- 
ship; (3) that it would support the formation of a united 
Korean government through elections in all Korea; 
(4) that it would oppose the maintenance of military 
bases in Korea by any foreign power; and (5) that it 
would advocate the withdrawal of Soviet and American 
forces through a two-power agreement. Although both: 
the American-Russian joint commission and the U. N. 
commission had tried in vain to arrive at an agreement 
along these lines, Dr. Kimm’s conditions were quickly 
accepted by the North. 

The results of this conference were never made clear 
to the American public by the newspapers reporting it. 
One dispatch, featured on the front page of the New 
York Times, said the conference had created a Nort! 
Korean regime claiming jurisdiction over the whole 
country. Five days later the Tzmes quoted Kimm Kius: 
and Kim Koo as certain that there would be no attempt 
to set up a separate North Korean government. The 
Times and U. P. stories of the report of the two southern 
leaders after returning from the conference were strik- 
ingly contradictory. Richard J. H. Johnston, writing in 
the Times, described Kimm Kiusic as “noticeably embit- 
tered and disillusioned by his experiences at the Com- 
munist-run conference” and quoted him as saying that he 
would not oppose the U. N.-sponsored elections. The 
U. P. dispatch said that Kimm had praised the work of 
the Soviet occupation forces and was absolutely oppose! 
to the elections. Kimm’s concurrence in the Pyongyan: 
declaration, which incorporated his five points, testifics 
unmistakably to the accuracy of the U. P. dispatch. 

To what extent the May elections, with their rel- 
atively heavy vote, were “free” is of course debatable. 
A few facts, however, stand out. Although the vote 
was moderately heavy—between 75 and 90 per cent 
of the registered voters, depending on which dispatch 
you believe—its fairness had not been assured by the 
necessary legal and administrative reforms. The police 
permitted lawlessness and terrorism on the part of ex- 
treme rightist organizations, particularly Syngman Rhee 's 
semi-fascist Youth Corps, while cracking down violeni|y 
on all labor and peasant demonstrations. In their efforts 
to suppress free speech, the rightist groups destroyed 
newspaper offices and even attacked the Y. M. C. A. in 
Seoul without interference by the poli¢e. On May Day 
—just eleven days before the elections—members of the 
conservative government workers’ unions were required 
to stand through three and one-half hours of speech- 
making; at the same time United States army planes were 
circling over the environs of Seoul looking for illegal 
labor or left-wing demonstrations. 

When the head of the U. N. commission protested 
to the American authorities that voters were being 
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searched before they were permitted to cast their ballots, 
he was told that this was a necessary precaution. Guards 
stood fifty paces from the entrances to the polling places 
with bayonets unsheathed. Instead of suppressing Rhee’s 
Youth Corps for its acts of een: the American 
military authorities used 25,000 of its adherents, armed 
with baseball bats and tale clubs, to aid in super- 
vising the elections. Since the left not only boycotted the 
election but engaged in acts of sabotage and violence of 
its own, the creation of a “national” government on the 
basis of the results of the balloting would be a perverted 

pplication of the democratic principle of free elections. 
The U. N. commission will only be doing its duty if st 
rules the elections invalid. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets have stolen a march on us 
by their announced decision to withdraw their troops at 
an early date and their insistence that the dispute over 
the payment for the North's electric power be handled 
by Korean representatives rather than by American and 
Soviet authorities. If the United States had built up as 
strong a bulwark of democracy in South Korea as it 
pretends, it would not have found the Russian moves 
particularly embarrassing. Since the bulk of the Korean 

pulation is in the American zone, it might withdraw 
with some assurance that the Koreans could work out 


their own problems in a reasonably democratic way. But 
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the American authorities profess to fear that the Korean 


militia of the North, organized and armed by the Rus- 
sians, would impose a Communist regime on the whole 
country as soon as our troops were pulled out. The size 
and strength of this force are in dispute. American hand- 
outs have set the figure as high as 200,000. But som 
American correspondents report that this militia is much 
smaller and less well organized than official sources sug- 
gest. In fact, they go so far as-to insist that the combined 
South Korean police and Youth Corps, both under the 
control of Syngman Rhee, form a more formidable mil:- 
tary force than anything the North possesses. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that these groups could exercise the kind of 
control displayed in the recent elections without the use 
of American troops. 

So the United States has an uncomfortable choice. It 
must either withdraw and run the risk of the Koreans 


setting up a left-wing government at least partially under 


Communist influence, or Stay at the cost of gravely y 
damaging American prestige throughout the Orient. The 
wisest course, obviously, is to take the risk of withdraw- 
ing simultaneously with the Russians and to show by our 
literal observance of the high moral commitments of the 
Atlantic Charter that the United States will support the 


aspirations of all peoples, Asiatic as well as Eure 


ior freedom ana self-government 


One a for Another 


BY MADELINE KARR : 


Washington, May 12 
T ALL started as a harmless-looking lite: tle bill in the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Under the present law no suspended government 

worker can be given back pay for the period he has 
been absent even if subsequently the Civil Service Com- 
mission finds that he has been improperly suspended 
and he is reinstated. The law says that federal employees 
can be paid wages only for days worked. 

So the Senate committee wrote a bill to give reinstated 
workers their back pay. The bill passed the Senate and 
wended its uneventful way to the House committee 
concerned. 

The Civil Service Commission, when asked for its 
opinion of the bill, made several criticisms, including a 
Suggestion that it would be a good idea to establish a 
uniform dismissal policy for all federal employees. Not- 
ing that the War and Navy departments and several 
other agencies had the power of summary dismissal, the 
Civil Service Commission wrote, “It may be advisable 
to extend fo all heads of departments and agencies the 
authority granted in that section of the act to immediately 


remove or suspend without pay, without regard to the 
I P“)> t 


> 





specified procedure, when the demands of national 
security so require.” 

The House committee, under the chairmanship of Ed- 
ward H. Rees of Kansas, obligingly accepted the recom- 
mendation and reported the bill out. The House of 
Representatives unanimously passed it. 

Not one word of protest was uttered against this ex- 
tension of a summary-dismissal policy originally y adopted 
for agencies considered to need special precautions ry 
privileges because of their strategic or “sensitive” 
natufe. The State Department, National Defense De 
partment, Central Intel 
Energy Commission may require such a measure, though 
this could certainly be disputed. But 
some question to be raised in the House about giving 


igence Agency, and Atomic 
one would expect 


such powers to the Post Office and Department of Agri- 
culture without better reasons than a desire for uni- 
formity. 

After the bill was passed, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion suddenly protested against the summary-dismissal 
provision, and on being shown that this originated in a 
letter over the signature of Harry B. Mitchell, its presi- 


r aclewet? 3 me e - l, ‘ . 
dent, it admitted previous error. But while the com- 
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\ 
mission has retracted, the bill still sits in a conference 
committee where the divergences between the House 
and Senate versions are to be ironed out. The House 
members have offered a compromise—to permit em- 
ployees discharged from agencies not now enjoying the 
right of summary dismissal to appeal to the Civil Service 

Commission, and to give employees of agencies which 
already have that right a chance to appeal to the head of 
the agency. The procedure for the latter group, in which 
the appeal would be made to the official who ordered the 
dismissal in the first place, would hardly insure the sus- 
pended worker an impartial hearing. 

Summary dismissal in sensitive agencies is not sup- 
posed to carry implications of disloyalty; it simply means 
that in the agency's opinion the individual involved is 
“a bad security risk.” Thus no charges at all need be 
made. Summary dismissal, as one personnel official 
said, may mean only that the person becomes easily 
intoxicated and hence might give away secrets. But it 
also opens the way for prejudice, personal or political, 
to dictate dismissals. 

Take the case of X, an employee of the National De- 
fense Department, who was notified on September 26, 
1947,.that he was “suspended without pay pending in- 
vestigation for a period not to exceed ninety days.” X 
wrote a letter asking what the charges were, if any, and 
when they could be answered. He received this reply on 
December 12, 1947: “There appears to be no violation 
of the department's established policy in the matter of 
your suspension pending completion of 
an investigation. Please be assured that 
all factors in your case will be consid- 
ered carefully before a final decision is 
reached.” On December 24, 1947, he 
was notified that the suspension order 

had been extended another sixty days. 

X is still under suspension. He has 
heard no charges and had no hearing, 
and there are no indications that a hear- 
ing is to be granted. None is required 
under the law. Nor can X get back pay 
for the eight months he has been sus- 
pended. Since he was not fired on loyalty 
grounds, the Loyalty Review Board can- 
not consider the case. In fact, the board 
has as yet not considered a single case; 
security dismissals are so much simpler. 

In the meantime the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has entered the pic- 
ture with a bill to give the army, navy, 
air force, Atomic Energy Commission, 
State Department, National Security Re- 
sources Board, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and Coast 
Guard power summarily to suspend or 
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dismiss employees on grounds of disloyalty or as security 
risks. Those agencies now have this power only under 
temporary war-time acts or legislative riders to appropria- 
tion bills. The new bill would make their power of sum- 
mary dismissal permanent and allow the President to ex- 
tend it to other agencies, reserving to dismissed em- 
ployees the right to appeal to the head of the agency 
before dismissal, and afterward to the Civil Service Com- 
mission to clear their names. 

Both bills further limit the safeguards surrounding 
the federal employee in his civil-service status. There 
are no provisions for confronting the accused employee 
with witnesses or requiring evidence against him. The 

ew bill, linking disloyalty and security-risk dismissals, 
can be particularly harmful to the employee. At pres- 
ent employees dismissed under security regulations are 
in theory permitted to be cleared for work with other, 
non-"'sensitive,”” agencies, but actually they are not being 
hired. One State Department employee so fired got 
clearance and a good recommendation from his superiors 
but found it impossible to obtain employment in any 
other government department. Fear of Congressional 
wrath, with Representative Taber controlling appropria- 
tions, was too much to contend with. 

The witch-hunting spirit of Congress, which so easil; 
passes such bills, is one aspect of the great fear psychosis 
haunting Washington. What it has done to already tim- 
orous government workers is dangerous for democracy; 
the free rein it gives prejudice is even more so. 





OPHELIA: ” O, WhaTa noble mind is here 
oerthrown! " 

HAMLET:"\ am bul mad north-north-wesl. 
When the wind is easterly 
I know a hawk from a handsaw”. 
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Russia Counts Its Assets 


BY ALEXANDER 


I. Economic Revival 


Mosc 


w. Abril 
we, LAPT LE 


HE most familiar Russian thesis today is that no- 


Leaat 


where in the world can there be any lasting “free- 


dom from want” without a planned economy. That 
hy Europe is more receptive to socialism and com- 
munism than ever before. Any violent resistance to this 
natural historical process can only lead to deeper eco- 
nomic chaos, above all in France. (Britain is a rather 
special case.) In Asia the progress of the Chinese Com- 
munists is con sidere d the best vin lication of the Russian 


theory that planned economy has something to offer a 


+ 


famished people. More and more frequently is the testa- 
ment of Sun Yat-sen recalled, his assertion that China's 
real hope lay in friendship with Bolshevik Russia. Even 
hildren’s magazines and newspapers publish numerous 
tories and pictures showing the wretched lot of the 

eming masses of China and India. The latest number 
of the children’s magazine M/rziléa contains a large 
colored plate of two wretched rickshaw coolies running 
a race, spurred on by the arrogant cigar-smoking Ameri- 
can marines seated in their vehicles. 

No one feels more strongly about Americans than chil- 
dren. Recently hundreds of —— were put up in Mos- 
cow showing a large Red Army soldier raising his finge 
admonishingly and saying “Stop Fooling” to a toad- 

nd-Uncle-Sam-like creature clutching an atom bom! 
and on several occasions I saw school children vici¢ rt 
tearing the picture of the atom-bomb creature. Hardly 
poster has been left unmutilated by juvenile enthusiasts. 
Not that the people in general seriously believe war is 
coming. But the threat of war—for which “the war- 
mongers are preparing’’—seems to be resented. A cha 
acteristic comment was made to me by a Russian house- 
wife: “Oh, I am not worrying about atom bombs; but 
to have all the bother of ration cards again would be too 
awful!’’ Naturally, the remark should not be taken liter- 
ally, but it is revealing none the less. 

The end of rationing has, of course, been an amazingly 
popular measure. And the stability of the new ruble has 
had profound effects on ordinary life. Every Russian 
knows that he can buy more with a given number of 
rubles today than before, and for the same amount of 





ALEXANDER WERTH is the Moscow correspond- 
ent for The Nation and the Manchester Guardian. His 
next article will describe the gradual transition to com- 
plete communism now under way in Russia. 
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work his w iges are the same as they were. So rubles 
have become valuable, and everybody wants to earn 
many as possible. As a result city workers’ absentceisn 
has reached the lowest point ever, and piecework produc 
tion tends to be as high as possible; also, all kinds « 
former “spivs’’ have taken regular employment. O 
collective farms there is immense eagerness to earn 
new rubles with which to buy manufactured goods; even 
the laziest peasants now put in the maximum number o: 
“labor days,” for which they are paid partly in cash 
Drunkenness has declined sharply. With vodka 12 
rubles a liter, the price of sixteen pounds of sugar, a 
man thinks twice before buying it. 

The urge to “earn more rubles” will undoubtedly pri 
duce very valuable results this year in industry and agri- 


te aa . iy? se . én > ‘ - 
. In terms of world politics the most impor- 
I I 


culture alik 
tant somnapic fact will be the enormous output of food, 
especially grain—barring exceptionally bad weather- 
by Russia in 1948, “the decisive agricultural year,’ as 
is being generally described. The grain production per 
head of population is expected to be several times higher 
than in Western ye ype or even the United States. This 
s not only a vitally umportant factor in the transition 
from socialism to commit unism within Russia but is also 
‘to have immediate international effects. 

N CONSEQUENCE of Russia’s economic revival the 

countries of Eastern and Central Europe will if neces- 
sary be able to rely on Soviet aid to fill any food defi- 
f grain will 


° ¢ mealle ; Jive *. alknindanc 
cit, especially in grain. Russia's abundance « 


play an especially important role in Germany: able to 
rt J [ 
obtain far more grain from Russia than hitherto, the 


eastern zone may en yy a gradual, perhaps a rapid, return 


< 


to a reasonable dietary standard. if that happens, the 
contrast with piled in the western zones may have a 
powerful influence on the German mind 
hen there is the effect of Russian plenty on Britain. 
1 


»ws the British lion putting his head 


: 


y into the American lion-tamer’s mouth, but at the 


A recent cartoon sh 
meekly 
same time it is constantly stressed that the Marshall Plan 
solve Britain's profound economic 
difficulties—and the indications are that it will not be 
“at its best.” 
an ever-deepening economic crisis in Britain, and even- 


On the face of things it would seem that 


tually in America, would be advantageous to the spread 
of communism, but Britain and America are very far 
from being ripe for communism, and the crisis, it is 
argued, is much more likely to resolve itself i in  temperial- 


ist aggression. In the face of such risks, it w e better 
s 


_- 











for Russia if Britain and America continued as capital- 


ve—or even “Laborite”’ 
capitalist countries ready to establish a reasonable 
ndi with the Soviet Union. France 
s of Western Europe would then fall into step. 
Hence Russia's interest in men like Mr. Wallace ia 
America and Mr. Zilliacus in Britain. Although Mr. 


Zilliacus may carry little weight today, he talks sense, 


1 
and ather 
ana OuiIce 


countric 


the Russians say, for there can be no solution for Eng- 
Jand without large-scale trade with Eastern Europe and 
especially Russia. Under Wallace there would also be 
Jarge-scale trade between Russia and the United States, 
and oncegthe threat of war was averted, compromises 
could be more easily reached on questions like Germany, 
Austria, Greece, the Straits, and Iran. 

Thinking as they do on Marxist lines, the Russians 


consider it “scientifically certain” that reactionary capi- 
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talism will strive to prevent Russia and Eastern Eurore 
from making an economic success of their systems, and 
the theory of an American preventive war is deeply in- 
rained in every Russian, though on the whole they be- 
lieve that “the Americans won't dare.” The ‘‘Falsifiers 
of History’ documents (the full texts of these and other 
documents are to be published by the Soviet Forcign 
Office) made a big impression in Russia—above all, the 
demonstration that in 1939 the Chamberlain government 
was still negotiating with Germany and during th 
“phony war’ was actively preparing to fight Russia in 
Finland and to bomb Baku, the determination to fight 
Germany being much more half-hearted. It is perhaps 
significant that these Russian documents contain several 
tributes to Mr. Churchill for his farsightedness in 1939, 
1940, and 1941, notably when he made Britain's posi- 
tion crystal clear the day Germany invaded Russia. 


Roman Catholic Science 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


II. Apparitions and Evolution 


N THE first part of this article I described certain de- 

vices and physical objects which the Roman Catholic 

hierarchy uses to stimulate faith and collect money on 
the lower level of Catholic cultural life. The church is 
wise enough not to impose belief in relics upon the 
wealthy and the educated. In the upper Catholic world, 
in fact, relics are regarded with a kind of amused toler- 
ance. Among upper-class Catholics the attitude toward 
relics is not unlike that toward the prohibitions against 
birth control. (Educated Catholics do not say anything 
publicly in favor of birth control, but many manage to 
have small families in spite of their priests.) “No Catho- 
lic is formally bound to the positive veneration of 
relics,” says the “Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 
“but is forbidden by the Council of Trent to say that 
such veneration ought not to be given.” 

This means in practice that the “honest” Catholic 
scientist disregards the whole hocus-pocus of relic-wor- 
ship and keeps his mouth shut. While peasants, labor- 
ers, and priest-dominated women climb on their knees 
the stone steps that lead to the shrines, the scientist looks 
the other way. He concentrates if possible on those sub- 
jects which are farthest removed from priestly exploita- 
tion. Catholic scientists are famous for their investiga- 
tions of the weather and earthquakes. 





The next and last article in Mr. Blanshard’s present 
series will discuss the potential influence of the Roman 
Catholic church on Ametican democracy. 








Slightly more respectable than relic-worship and thie 
manufacture of saints is the supernatural marvel known 
as an apparition of the Virgin Mary. The two greatest 
shrines in the world today, Lourdes and Fatima, have 
acquired their popularity as the result of alleged visits 
by the Virgin Mary, plus subsequent local miracles. The 
most famous shrine in the Western Hemisphere, Guada- 
loupe, is built upon the spot where the Virgin talked to 
a Mexican. 

There need be no doubt in the mind of anybody that 
actual cures have been wrought at these famous shrines. 
We have learned a great deal about psychosomatic dis- 
abilities and the therapeutic effects of hopeful enthu- 
siasm since Bernadette Soubirous spoke with the Virgin 
Mary at Lourdes in 1858. The piles of discarded 
crutches at Catholic shrines are real enough; the only 
controversy is as to their meaning. The church admits 
that “only a very small percentage of the sick are cured” 
at Lourdes. It claimed “300 to 400 cures which medical 
science cannot explain” up to 1931—perhaps one person 
in a thousand is helped physically. 

The various shrines visited by the Virgin Mary have 
become enormously profitable financially and spiritually. 
Unfortunately for the American hierarchy there has never 
been any such focus for adoration in the United States. 
Although Mary Immaculate is the official Roman Catho- 
lic patroness of the United States, and although Amcri- 
can Catholics have already raised more than $1,000,000 
for a National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
Washington, the Virgin Mary has not yet visited this 
country. 
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For a few days in 1945 it seemed that this condition 
might be remedied. A small Bronx boy named Joseph 
Vitolo, Jr., who had seen the motion picture “Song of 
Bernadette” saw an apparition of the Virgin Mary seven- 
teen times. PM described the phenomenon on Novem- 
ber 5 of that year: 


Twenty-five thousand persons, according to a police 
estimate, swarmed yesterday to the vacant lot in the 
Bronx where a nine-year-old boy and his friends have 
built a crude shrine on the spot where he says he saw 
an apparition of the Virgin Mary last Monday. 

The boy, Joseph Vitolo, Jr., 3194 Villa Avenue, saw 
the apparition, according to his friends, after three 
small Negro girls had fled from a dancing white cloud 
in the lot, which lies on the Grand Concourse, 150 feet 
south of Van Cortlandt Avenue. 

Joseph was quoted in Sunday's Bronx Home News 
as saying: “I saw the Virgin Mary with long blond 
hair and a sort of light around her. She wore a blue 
dress that turned to pink and stood behind a golden 
table and four chairs. There was a candle on the table, 
and I took it and tried to hand it to another boy, but 
it disappeared.” 

Joseph . . . says his vision was “completely different” 
from that seen by Bernadette in the movie. 

Two women claim that their children have benefited 


miraculously from Joseph’s apparition. 


New York priests cooperated in this performance, but 
the hierarchy was cautious and noncommittal. The Virgin 
Mary had promised Joseph that a well would appear in 
the vacant Bronx lot after her last appearance—at 
Lourdes it had been a spring. When the well failed to 
appear under the skeptical scrutiny of some of the 
world’s shrewdest newspapermen, the New York hier- 
archy let the matter drop. 

In recent years priestly promotion in the field of 
Mariology has centered on Fatima. Fatima is a hamlet 
in northern Portugal where the Virgin Mary made six 
appearances to three peasant children in 1917 just be- 
fore the Bolshevik revolution. The messages she deliv- 
ered to these children were most timely; in fact, they 
showed a considerable comprehension of the delicate 
position of the Vatican in European politics. 

The Catholic hierarchy did not at first appreciate the 
unique importance of the miracle of Fatima. Five years 
after the event the Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement 
does not even mention it. Then the struggle between the 
church and communism became more intense, and it 
was noted that the Portuguese peasant children had re- 
ceived a supernatural message on the subject of Russia. 
The very vagueness of the message was an argument in 
its favor. “If my requests are granted,” said the Virgin 
Mary at Fatima, “Russia will be converted; there will 
be peace. Otherwise Russia will spread its error through- 
out the world, giving rise to wars and persecutions against 
the church.” Some genius in the church recognized the 
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possibilities of the situation, and an international promo- 
tion campaign for Fatima was soon under way. 

The place has now become a shrine more popular 
even than Lourdes. Sometimes it is visited by more than 
700,000 people in a single month. American publishers 
and newspapers have cooperated in developing the cult. 
American newspapers which refuse advertising for any 
article or book attacking the Catholic church® accept 
advertising which describes the Fatima occurrence as a 
proved fact. The New York Times, for example, pub- 
lished on September 7, 1947, a Macmillan advertisement 
for “Our Lady of Fatima,” by Professor William T 
Walsh, which described the story of Fatima as “historic 
fact established by overwhelming testimony.” And in the 
same issue the T/mes carried a commendatory review 
implying complete acceptance of Catholic claims. 

Recently “Fatima statues” have been started around the 
world with enormous public fanfare and detailed reports 
in the Catholic press. Each statue during its journey has 
had many “miracles reported along its path.” The statues 
themselves are duplicates of a crude model of the Virgin 
Mary carved hy a sculptor-priest after talking with the 
sole survivor of the three peasant children of Fatima. 
One duplicate was taken on a tour through Canada and 
welcomed to American soil in Buffalo on December 8, 
1947, by 200,000 persons. Several leading New York 
papers gave the statue enormous play. Virtually all pub- 
licity about the miracle of Fatima has coupled it with 
the church’s drive against communism. 

Many Catholic intellectuals are shamefaced about this 
exploitation of apparitions. They admit that the “mes- 
sages’ given to the world by this means do not seem to 
be any more coherent or enlightening than those of the 
average spiritualist medium—and the church rejects 
spiritualism flatly. Catholic intellectuals are not bound 
by the rules of their church to take the apparition storics 
seriously as long as they do not repudiate the inspiring 
legends publicly. Even Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, when 
he described the miracle of Fatima on a nation-wide radio 
hook-up last year, ended his breathlessly reverent ac- 
count by declaring he was “not concerned about proving 
the authenticity of these revelations, for those who be- 
lieve in the realm of the spirit and the mother of God 
need no proof.” 


HILE parish priests are operating in the under- 

world of superstition, the church is attempting to 
hold the allegiance of educated Catholics in the world of 
science. The task is made easier by the fact that the 
Catholic educational system is largely segregated from 
the rest of American culture. The hierarchy has created 
separate learned societies in many fields, and the annual 
conventions of these Catholic societies are carefully im- 
munized against heresy. 


hard’s first series of articles in The 





* Advertisements of Mr. Blans 
Nation were refused by the New York Times, Sun, and World 
Telegram, and the Newark Ledger, 








In this upper world of Catholic learning the language 
of the hierarchy in dealing with scientific matters is well 


modulated. Official and public encouragement is given to 
scientific research, particularly in those ficlds where there 
is no conflict between science and theology. The hier- 
archy has not actually accepted the theory of evolution, 
but it has given Catholic scientists permission to believe 


ru 


it if they wish so long as they teach it merely as a theory 
ind not as a fact, and so long as they do not attempt to 
draw any philosophic inferences from it. 

Dr. William Agar in his “Catholicism and the Pro- 
gress of Science,’ one of the volumes of the Christendom 
Series edited by Carlton Hayes and others under the im- 
primatur of Cardinal Spellman, points out that “the 
Catholic view of man.. 
evolution of man as a whole from animal life,” but it ts 
perfectly permissible for a Catholic to believe “the scien- 
. that life has developed from life with 


. precludes the acceptance of 


tific theory 
change and specialization from simple beginnings up to 
the manifold types now existing.” It is permissible pro- 
vided the modern believer also believes in the special 
creation of the soul at some point in the evolutionary 
process and accepts the doctrine that all members of the 
human race are descended from two parents, Adam and 
Eve. 

Although Pius X directed all Catholics as late as 1909 
to regard the creation narrative and the story of Adam's 
fall as historical, the hierarchy is now very charitable 
about the dates of Adam's appearance in history. “The 
Catholic church” says Dr. Agar, “has never been wedded 
to any particular chronology in spite of the current no- 
tion that the date of Adam's creation had been definitely 
fixed.” 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Agar in this standar< 
defense of Catholic science does not mention relics, 
saints, scapulars, or apparitions. The whole underworld 
of priestly superstition is carefully avoided as outside the 
scope of the progress of Catholic science. 

While educated Catholics make these concessions to 
modern science on paper, the parish priests in many parts 
of the United States still bitterly assail the theory of 
evolution. The most noted American Jewish convert, 
David Goldstein, who has served as a proselyting cam- 
paigner for many years, says in his “What Say You?” 
(imprimatur of Archbishop Cushing), p. 69: “While 
Catholics are free to speculate regarding the evolution 
of the human body, they would be intellectually lacking 
if they were to accept such a hypothesis as an established 
fact, when there is no substantial scientific data to sustain 
it.” Goldstein wrote his book five years after Dr. Agar 
had attempted to reconcile the teachings of the priests 
and the theory of evolution. Goldstein characteristically 
concludes his discussion of evolution with the jeering 
comment of a Jesuit: “Adam never had to say ‘papa’ to 
an ape! 
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he National Catholic Education Association has h 
a hard time keeping “atheistic” evolution out of Cathol 
textbooks. Father Paul Carroll, a Jesuit biologist wh» 
made a survey of Catholic college-biology textbooks f 


the association in 1940 (Balletin, August, 1940), dc- 


false or inaccurate accounts” of the Catholic fundi:- 
mentals. He stressed the fact that good Catholic tea 

ing must include “a single pair of progenitors of t 
human race” and the conception that “a human bo 
is formed in a special way,” and he concluded his ana 


sis by quoting with approval the statement: 


Loose-thinking Catholics often tell you that the 
church has not condemned evolution. The truth is that 
you are a heretic in a dozen ways if you admit what the 
. . The evolutionists have 


world is calling evolution. . 


an answer... an irritating, erroneous, unproved, and 


7 } 
unprovable one—and one condemned by the church. 


In areas where the Catholic church is strong priests 
frequently attack the teaching of evolution in the pub! 
schools. 

The total effect of priestly anti-science upon Catholi 
scholarship has been appalling. The scientific output 
American Catholicism is almost nil, and the fact has been 
admitted again and again with much breast-beating b 
eminent Catholics. Priestly control has so stifled and mis- 
directed the scientific spirit in Catholic universities that 
first-class scientific research in these institutions is a rarity. 
A study by Professors H. C. Lehman and Paul A. Witt 
of starred names in ‘‘American Men of Science” for 1927 
showed that less than 1 per cent of these eminent scien- 
tists were Catholic, the lowest proportion of any re- 
ligious group in the United States. A study begun bi 
Professor J. A. Reyniers of Notre Dame, summarized in 
America of August 3, 1946, showed that “‘on the basis 
of productive scholarship we [ Catholics} have no promi- 
nent universities. Among the schools which have reached 
the university status we are at the bottom of the list o! 
published research, just as our medical schools are at the 
bottom of medical ratings lists. . . . There is only onc- 
fourth as much productive scholarship coming from 
Catholics as our numbers warrant... .” 

Such humility is refreshing, and it can be useful if 
Catholic scholars will begin to admit the causes of their 
lowly place in the world of science. Lehman and Witty 
at the end .of their 1927 study of men of science said, 
“The conspicuous dearth of scientists among the Catho- 
lics suggests that the tenets of the church are not con- 
sonant with scientific endeavor.” They might have added 
that the Catholic people in America are not to blame for 
either the tenets or the cultural strategy of their hier- 
archy, and that the anti-science of the priests is as anom- 
alous in the American environment as the thumbscrew 


and the rack. 
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Del Vayo —Toward Agreement 








[This page was mailed in Paris the day before the notes 
} > } , an) doll th « olaate ; A 
between Molotot and Bedell Smith u ere released in Mos- 
ae ws ; 
uw. Whatever the final results of that exchange, it repre- 
}; 


ents in some degree a conciliatory overture on the part of 


Washington and a quick, affirmative response on the part of 
e Soviet Union. The sie de, however dramatic, was not 

isolated one. It was rather the culmination of a proce rs 
Mr. del Vayo’s com- 
mentary on recent signs of better relations between East and 
West provides an essential background for the events of the 


bast week.} 


f 


; 7d 
ich has been manifest for some time. 


Paris, May 10 
HROUGHOUT the past eight months of international 
hypertension I have steadily maintained that there would 
be no war, that sooner or later the fever would subside. 
Everything I have written has been based on a belief in an 
To my way of thinking, the words 


for if 


eventual rapprochement. 
“no war” and “rapprochement” are complementary, 
war seems inconceivable, history has shown that the world 
cannot remain suspended indefinitely in a limbo between war 
and peace. I have held to my thesis by keeping constantly 
in mind my visit to Russia in 1946. I came away from Mos- 
ow convinced that the Russians would never allow their re- 
lations with the West to deteriorate to the point where war 
became inevitable; a clash would come, I wrote then, only 
if the advocates of a preventive war in the Anglo-American 
camp managed to gain the upper hand despite the strong 
peace sentiments of the American and British people. The 
statement of Secretary Marshall before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May 5 in which he opposed revision 
of the United Nations Pheeee without Russian consent 
marks, I think, the victory of reason over hysteria. 

Marshall's speech is the best news out of Washington in 
a long time, but it is not the only sign of improvement in 
the international situation. The Berlin and Vienna incidents, 
which might easily have had serious consequences, were 
resolved, at least temporarily, by concessions on both sides. 
During the last foreign-policy debate in the House of Com- 
mons Foreign Secretary Bevin expressed the belief that 
London and Moscow could reach an acceptable eral 
on the problems which now separate them. Of course many 
points of conflict still remain; when, for instance, the four 
powers appeared to be mear an accord on Austria, Yugo- 
slavia’s demand for some 800 square miles of territory and 
$148,000,000 in reparations threw the London conference 
into another deadlock. But even in this matter the climate is 

one of conciliation, and Russia may not prove too insistent 
in its support of Yugoslav claims. 

Three other events illustrate progress toward a health 
international atmosphere. Recently I attended a session of 
the European Parliamentary Union, which met in Nice 
to prepare the agenda for its general conference in — 
ber. I represented the Spanish Parliament in Exile. The 
Eastern countries were represented by parliamentatians ft om 


a Ot 


Yugoslavia, Rumania, ine Bulgaria, and Hungary, led 
by such well-known figures as Count Karolyi, Hungarian 
minister to Paris, and ian > Simic, president of the Yugo- 
The British delegation included outstand- 
ing Labor and Conservative M. P.'s; Lord Stansgate (form- 
erly Wedgwood Benn) is the president of the Ur 1ion. The 
headed by Umberto Terracini, a Com- 
munist and president of the Constituent Assembly, who 
during the beside Count Carton de Wiart 

a Belgian Conservative. In the Committee 
Affairs East and West 
The Spanish Parliament in Exile is strongly opposed to 
WK 
t 


slav Parliament. 


Italian deputies were 


discussions 
for Polit ‘ad 
clashed over a resolution on peace. 


Spain’s involvement in the battle of the blocs, and it was 
ny privilege to act as a kind of mediator. Since we al! 
shared a desire for peace, it was my contention that if we 


concentrated on that issue, antagonisms which at first ap- 


peared almost insuperable would soon disappear; nor was I[ 


mistaken, for the committee ended its work by voting a 
unanimous resolution. Lord Stansgate could right! 





the farewell dinner that three days of united effort by parlia- 
mentarians of cress parties and countries had shown the 
possibilities of international cooperation 

The second event t concluded Rome 
last week by the internat ve of the World Fed- 
ration of Trade Unions, which indicated a radical change 


in Russia's attitude toward E. R. P. After hot debate. but by 
unanimous decision, the meeting acc 
ican-British proposal that the W. F. 
attacks on the Marshall Plan. 


Finally, in a more 


recent Russian moves seem to be toward conciliation. The 
arrival in Ankara of the new Soviet ambassador, Alexander 
A. Lavrischev, has moderated Turkish fears that Russia 
had another series of impossible demands up its sleeve. 


The object of Mr. Lavrischev’s mission is still secret. but 
from all available reports he is trying to renew the Sovict- 
Turkish friendship pact has | 


unwilling to discuss 
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would adva a long way toward an ending of the cc 
war as a renee Or, as we proposed a year ago in The 
Nation, a new, carefully planned European Economic Con- 
ference might turn the trick. The meeting of the U. N. 
in session at Geneva 


Gunnar Myrdal, has 


Economic 





under the 
revealed a considerably increased spirit of mpeg When 
the Soviet delegate, Arutiunian, made a positive offer of 
Russian collaboration, Britain's spokesman, ~se McNeil, 
seconded by the French and American de li replied that 
closer economic ties between East Test were both de- 


sirable and possible. The ro 2d toward ray pproc chement is open. 




















The World State: 
Illusions and Realities 
FROM MANY ONE. By Crane Brin- 


ton. Harvard University Press. $2.25. 

OONER or later a good historian 
ae bound to draw upon his knowl- 
edge of the tortuous and difficult proc- 
ess of political integration and tell our 
world planners that it is no easy task 
to unify partial and parochial communi- 
ties into larger wholes. Professor Brin- 
ton has now performed that task. He is 
convinced that in global as in other 
affairs “‘over-ambitious, premature, and 
unrealistic planning is bound to lead to 
He believes that our own his- 
created 


failure.” 


tory as a nation which was 


through a constitution, or at least 
seemed to have been so created, has be- 
guiled our idealists and planners. They 
do not realize how exceptional is our 
history. History in general proves that 
“real reform does not begin but ends 
with law.”’ Laws and constitutions are 
the codifications of more vital political 
achievements. Smaller communities coa- 
lesce into larger ones by complex proc- 
esses in which the preponderant power 
of the agent of unification is usually the 
most obvious element in the process. 
From the history of the ancient world 
Professor Brinton chooses Rome as his 
example to prove how difficult was the 
achievement of the pax Romana, how 
brief its glory, and how complete its 
ruin, despite its ghostly aftermaths in 
our Western history. He also looks at 
the gradual integration of modern na- 
tional states, particularly France. He 
““success- 
always 


comes to the conclusion that 
fully states have 
proved in practice to rest upon a mix- 
ture of imperialism and federalism, of 
force and consent”; that they possessed 
“a symbolic head of state,” usually an 
“individual made symbol by ceremonial 
pomp”; that an ‘‘élite conditioned mor- 
ally and intellectually for the service of 
an integrated state” was an important 
unifying force; and that they could not 
abide “groups, particularly groups with 
a territorial basis, which feel that the 


integrated 


existence of an integrated state is in- 
compatible with their own existence.” 





BOOKS and the ARTS 


One might raise the question whether 
Professor Brinton has done sufficient 


justice to the integrating factors of com- 


mon language, traditions, and ethnic 
affinities which are operative in the 


union of modern nations as distin- 
guished from the 


Rome. But in considering the possibili- 


imperial union of 


ties of a world state he finds the ab- 
sence of these unifying forces precisely 
the difficulty. “Think of bringing the 
Chinese, Argentinians, Russians, and all 
the seventy-odd ‘sovereign’ peoples to- 
gether... . What have these people in 
common? Not religion, nor language, 
nor tradition, nor habits. They have in 
common only the barest undeveloped 
unfulfilled attributes of 
Sapiens,” 

Do they not have another thing in 


and homo 


common, the fear of mutual annthila- 
tion? Professor Brinton does not deny 
that the fear of atomic destruction is a 
new factor in the situation, but he be- 
lieves that “the notion that if enough 
people fear they'll be blown to bits by 
an atomic bomb, they will get together 
in a parliament of man is a singularly 
naive one.” If we try to increase the 
fear ‘‘as some of our wilder prophets de- 
sire,’ we shall certainly move toward 
war rather than peace. I think there is 
an important distinction here which Pro- 
fessor Brinton might have made be- 
tween the fear of atomic destruction 
per se and the fear of the atomic de- 
struction which “we” might suffer at 
the hands of a foe. The former type 
of fear is a reality among us and has 
contributed to a healthy consideration of 
world unity. But unfortunately the 
more potent fear is that of a concrete 
danger which “our” community con- 
fronts from another, rather than the 
common danger in which both stand. 
It is an instructive fact about human 
nature and history that the original fear 
of atomic destruction per se should 
have been so thoroughly displaced by 
our fear that the Russians may use 
atomic bombs against us, even though 
Russia does not yet have the bomb. Our 
problem today is not so much to make 
constructive use of fear as to prevent it 
from becoming utterly destructive, 


from tempting us into a “‘preventir 
war, for instance. 

-rofessor Brinton’s concluding word 
is devoted to a criticism of the though: 
of social and historical scientists wh 
know all the facts which he has eluc- 
dated but who, by some curious quirk 
their idealism, think it relevant 
hopeful to call upon our generation { 
actions and decisions which defy 
the lessons of history. 

It will be difficult at best to live 
sanely in our insecure age and to s 
vive it. Illusions are tempting at suc! 
a time, but they are also irrelevant, a: 
hey may be dangerous. That is why th 
ittle book is an important contributi 
to the counsels of the nation. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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Fiorello LaGuardia 


THE MAKING OF AN INSURGENT. 
An autobiography: 1882-1919. 5 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. J. B. Lippi 
cott Company. $2.75. 


WAS happy to accept the invitatiox 

to review “The Making of an Insur- 
gent” for The Nation. Its readers wii! 
not expect me to be dispassionate about 
Fiorello LaGuardia. Few people could 
be. 

Mr. LaGuardia had contracted to 
write a full-length autobiography. He 
was worried, as the shadow of sickness 
fell upon him, about his obligation tc 
his publishers. These chapters were dic- 
tated in his last weeks—in pain. They 
record the kaleidoscopic procession of 
incidents that drifted through his mem- 
ory—and bring us only to the threshold 
of his vital and important career in pub- 
lic service. In the 1920's LaGuardia was 
a voice crying in the wilderness; it was 
not until the cold winds of depression 
and crisis set in that people understood 
and appreciated him. 

The story is unfinished, but reading 
it one can easily discern the forces which 
caught LaGuardia up and gave purpose 
to his life. From early childhood he ex- 
hibited a sensitiveness which caused him 
to rebel against injustice, to strike back 
at prejudice, to hate exploitation, and to 
loathe chicanery. Out of the same sen- 
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May 22, 1948 


sitiveness he heart to people 
vhom he found kind and good. He 
le fast friends—and it is not surpris- 
that his school teacher at Prescott, 
Arizona, flew to New York to be pres- 
at his funeral. 
Yet, interestingly enough, heroes and 
) worship played no part in his 
elopment. No individual seems to 
ve captured his boyhood imagination; 
Teddy Roosevelt, colonel of the Rough 
Riders, idol, but 
f receives Only passing mention. It 
was not a single personality but a series 
of events which set the young LaGuar- 


pened his 


was an obvious his 


dia afire. He was ablaze at an exceed- 


‘ly early age, and the fire burned 


) to the very end. 
When he was twelve he was bristling 
th resentment against grafting Indian 


he was persuading his parents 

hat gamblers and lobbyists could do 
thing but harm to the meager family 
budget; he was bitter about the preju- 
lice against minorities, particularly 
against the treatment he saw meted out 
to Italian immigrants. He early became 
avid reader of newspapers. The 
quckraking New York World found its 

y to Prescott, and though he enjoyed 
his first taste of comics, it was the sordid 

ries of corruption in New York City 
which held his atte “I could not 
understand how the people of the great- 
est city in the country could put up with 
the vice and crime... .” 

Exploitation and graft struck in his 
own family, and LaGuardia never forgot 
that his father died as a result of eating 
tainted beef furnished by — con- 
tractors. The first bill he introduced in 
Congress provided a death penalty for 
contractors furnishing pslsened products 
to the armed forces. The bill died in 
committee. “I still think it is a good 
idea,” he writes. “It might prevent other 
families from losing their fathers.’’ 

At nineteen LaGuardia was in the 
American consular office at Fiume, 
where he developed his well-known fac- 
ulty for resourcefulness. He had a way 
of doing things on his own. He rescued 
an American citizen from Hungarian 
recruiting officers and protected tl 


ntion. 


+ 


the 
honor of a young lady with his fists; he 
started a new system of inspecting emi- 
grants before embarkation; previously 
the steamship companies had been per- 
mitted to transport them, unexamined, 
in steerage, to the promised land, where 


they were often rejected—for trachoma 
—and sent back; and he prevented the 
loading of hundreds of 
gets days in advance just to gratify the 
curiosity of an archduchess. This action 


steerage passen- 


provoked an international incident—not 
the last in his experience. 

After his three-year tour of duty he 
worked his way back as an interpreter. 
He was still inveighing against the ex- 
ploitation of immigrants and expressing 


his disgust with the middlemen or 
padrones who took what they could get 
from corporations and hired labor at 
sweatshop prices. 

As an interpreter in night court and 
later as an attorney LaGuardia helped 
men and women, 
in pass- 


ients, who 
He reminds us, 


ing, of the very different kind of treat- 


the poor cl 
came his way. 


receive at 
Home. During 


figures cross his 


ment wayward girls 


Florence Crittenden 
years 
path—Felix Frankfurter 
operators in the trade; 
Meyer London, Sam Gompers, Sidney 
Hillman engaged in the early struggles 
of organized labor. LaGuardia helped 
them to secure we treatment for pickets 
by the police authorities. 


these familiar 
prosecuting 


white-slave 


He enrolled in the Republican Party 
in New York on the theory that a 


minority party must be cleaner than the 
majority party. He records the story of 
a Republican big shot who apologized 
to a Tammany c for Lotions dia’s 
election to Congress. “As he cam 
the clubhouse expecting congratulations, 
he heard a snatch of a telephone con- 
“No, Joe, didn’t double- 
cross you; we didn’t do anything rd 
this fellow. You just can’t control him.” 
LaGuardia’s 


spent 


leade 
e into 


versation. we 


years were 
those he But 
came and he could not be left out of it. 


happiest 


in Congress. war 


what was becom re a very full public 

areer. He had to do much more 
ay Caproni bombers over the Austrian 
lines. He was re 
Italians, by the force of his personality, 


mm ar } s ooh 
American dough- 


than 


ade the 
Ul tiie 


sired 
quired 


to persu 
that a whole army of 
boys was landing. 
The book ends with his return to 
New York. Fortunately the story is to be 
eted by M. R. Wemer, an experi- 
er familiar with all the La- 


comple 
pe writ 
Guardia records. Meanwhile these 
reveal the molding of a man who was 
attack and yet who could 


pages 


always on the 


57 


not hate people. 


) 


He hated only their 


wickedness. He made enemies, but 

even ayes must grant that he was driven 

by a desire to right wrongs and dis- 
& 


cover truth. NEWBOLD MORRIS 
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ESCAPE FROM THE PIT. By Renya 


Foreword by Ludw 


$2.50 


Kulkielko. 
Lewisohn. Sharon Books. 


ASHES AND FIRE. By Jacob Pat. In- 


ternational Universities Press. 

COOPERATIVE 
Story of Histadrut. By Samuel 
land. Foreword by Joseph 
berg. Published by Sharon Books { 
the National Committee for 
Palestine. $3. 


S SOON as we get around to draw 
l Rin up lists of books for burial 


atom halbeiel to assist son 
future historian, I 


Kur 


caches 

" 1! 
Snail late i 
cape from the Pit” for inclusion. T 
artless account 
young Polish Jewess between the yea 
1939 and 1944 is not literature. Noth 


ing in the story has been heightene 


of the experiences of 
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much «tscussed tr 


“Children or 


THE PEOPLE 


Two books by Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Dorothea Leighton 


Recent festure articles in Life, Look, 
Harpers, and Colliers have made us el! 
aware of the urgency of the Nevaho's 
present problems. 

Two distinguished scientista, one a0 
anthropologist, the other a psychiatris:, 
present in these two volumes a comple: 
picture of what the Navaho people hav 
been in the past, and what their position 
is in America today. 

THE NAVAHO describes the tribal 
culture as a whole. The New York Her- 
ald Tribune: “Probably the best com- 
prehensive account of our largest In- 
dian tribe.” 
CHILDREN OF THE PEOPLE is 
chiefly concerned with the Navahos as 
individuals. It is important to all read- 
ers interested in the education and 
administration policies now being 
lished for the Navaho people. With half- 
tones, maps, diagrams, eoch $5.00. 
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‘ Jewish |} 1 a Polish ghetto and 
ifration r the Naz In 
t wa nillion Jews « { an 
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| R i ? 1 1945 ar 1 
vy how lar 2 part was played by 
resourcefulness and courage, as well 
I blond hair and snub nose. How- 
< { ey ling which 
f ‘ t. In a sen 
the accid 1 | Irvi al ) ) 
vast a tra; ly relevant 
What makes “Escape from the Pit’ 
such rich source material for some fu 
ture Dante or Gibbon is the overwhelm 


ing picture which it gives of Every 


1e ¢€ 


jcW § o t xtermination 

center, and its companion picture of 
| 

Every the average Pole, Ukrainian, 

or German. How did Everyman react 


c 1 
Or Ul 


? 


| 1€ Crematoriums: 


knowledge 
For the most part he collaborated in the 
murder program passively out of fear, 
sometimes actively out of greed. The 
spectacle of seventeen-year-old Renya 
hounded and denounced by neighbors, 
themselves the victims of Germans, is 
fearful aspects of this record. 

There were times when Everyman 
risked his tortured 
Jews. Renya tells this, too. And she has 
a vignette of a German soldier which 
bears repetition. A family of Jewish 
children had been discovered by a Nazi: 


nother hid us well, he 


one of th 


life to help the 


“Even though 
found us all. Stealthily he gave each of 
us a small slice of bread and ordered 
us to hide again for if another German 
were to come in, he would surely kill 
us. He laughed, and tears stood in his 
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Renya was a member of a Zionist 
youth group and as such was active in 
bolstering morale and organizing the 
foredoomed resistance within the ghet- 
tos. Her account of the heroic role of 
the Zionist cells with their dual motto 
ot To lis with honor—to die with 
hon forms a somber prelude to t! 
more hopeful present struggle in Pales- 


tine, of which the author is again a part. 
Renya’s “Aryan” 
her to act as 


appearance qualified 
between t 


and to smuggle 


messenger 
various Polish ghettos 
reached the Warsaw 


} 


en it was already in its death 


She 


munitions. 
ghetto wh 
throes. Unable to get in, she watched the 
qual battle. When the flames finally 


engulfed the Jewish fighters on the roof 


tops, a Polish woman watching from 
a window outside the ghetto wall 
“stripped the garments off her. body, 


shouting that there was no God in 
heaven if He could see all this and re- 
main silent.” 

In “Ashes and Fire” Jacob Pat takes 
ip the story where Renya leaves off— 
amid the ashes and rubble of the War- 
saw ghetto. He revisited Poland at the 
end of the war to discover what kind of 
life the Jewish survivors were reconsti- 
tuting in the graveyard of Poland, which 
once held three and a half million Jews. 

Pat has none of Renya Kulkielko’s 
terrifying artlessness. He is a finished 
and eloquent writer, and his sketches of 
Jewish life in post-war Poland are vivid 
and moving. As we move among the 
survivors and hear their histories, we 
are in hell again, but in a more organ- 
ized and therefore less frightening hell. 
The moral chaos of a dissolving world 
is more surely reflected in Renya’s un- 
accented, child-like paragraphs. 

And the new life? The tiny, strug- 
gling communities that Pat revisits in 
the once flourishing Jewish centers of 
Poland contain two groups—those who 
are desperately to 
chiefly to Palestine, and the obstinate 


trying emigrate, 
few who are determined to remain in 
Poland for practical or ideological rea- 
sons. The latter are largely one-time 
members of the Bund, the Jewish So- 
cialist organization which always op- 
posed Zionism. As one of them puts it: 
“The Labor Zionists have founded a 
training cooperative. . . . We, on the 
other hand, do not believe in a coopera- 
tive which people constantly dream about 


leaving.” 


7) TIO: 
The NATIO 
However, Pat leaves no do 
a Semitism is still virulent in the 
Poland despite government effort 


tamp it out 
i 


Jews who returned to t 


a4 
ime towns to be weicomed Dy 
Gentile neighbors with greetings 

eg 
is, Are you still alive? Look, a 


kike that got away,” have few i 
| 


' 
stubbornly beginning 


but they are 
Cooperatives of Jewish tailors, Cal 


ters, and bakers have been formed, 


schools are being reopened 


One of the few | right spots is Re 
enbach, the capital of Lower Sile 


this former Germany territory, 


part of Poland, Jews are being reset: 


Many of them are repatriat from So- 


viet R 


than in the Vilno or Warsaw of t 


ssia who find more hope in S 


birth. 

In Reichenbach, at the clubhouse 
the Polish Socialist Party, Pat saw P: 
and Jews dancing together for the | 
time since his return to Poland. O 
young Pole who had been brand 
Oswiecim offered a toast ‘to the m 
ory of our Jewish comrades”; not 
assured hin 


Pat's skepticism, he 


“Brother, comrade, believe me. W 
Socialists are not guilty 
mean the Jews and the other things. . . 
Believe me, I am ashamed of what 


in al! thi 


happening in our country 

Pat ventures no prophecy about 
chances for a genuine Jewish revival 
Poland. He does note as a healthy s 
the tendency of Jewish workers to fc 
producer cooperatives. 

For a clearer understanding of 
profound influence of the coopera: 
idea on the Jewish national movem 
one has the object lesson of Palest 
Samuel Kurland’s “Cooperative Palcs- 
tine” gives a solid, factual account 
the development and ramifications 
the Histadrut, the General Federation o! 
Jewish Workers. One of the wonders ¢ 
Zionist colonization is its union of 
cial idealism with national resurgence 
The Histadrut, the prime instrument « 


the reconstruction of Palestine, is laying 


the foundation of a genuine cooperative 
society in the feudal Middle East. Kur- 
land’s description of the various typé 


of the consumers’ and producers’ co 
operatives, and of other pioneer expe 
ments of the Histadrut for the creat 
of a labor commonwealth is the mo: 
comprehensive study to date and bring! 
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China 
O YEARS WITH THE CHINESE 
OMMUNISTS. By Claire and Wil- 
2m Band. Yale University 


In Communist 





led academic people 











; eo 
min- 

ad sp 1942 and 1943 in the 1 
Border Region and at 
enan. It would be difficult to find 


' ‘ . 
re amnart wer f - 
¢ impartial observers of Chin £ 

ner a oe nerind <« . 
imu. f j 





ouneriance 
t experience. 
7 im, ra — 
Their book, based on a day-by-d 
ry, 1s partly a trave CCe the 
ee ‘ ‘ 
ed 365 mules in the first four weeks 
7 \ tlee - t « + 
and 1,000 miles aitogether—and partly 


; : 
2 record of the persons and organiza- 
as which they saw leading the North 


hina resistance against Japan. Their in- 





eviews with Communist 
inspection of the Yenan community con- 
firm in general the reports of the vari- 
Yenan a bit 


ster, in 1944. Their unhappy disillu- 
PI 


‘ 
as journalists who saw 


“ment 


kusls ill 


straightforward 
revelation, quite 

tical bias, of the strength and institu- 
tional soundness of the 
oatrolled people’s movement in North 
China, which some Americans now feel 








‘ sthiite f a= r : le } 
we must fight. Perversion of ideals and 


ght. 
oration of conduct may have oper- 
ated to give the Chinese Communist 
i - - se ; 

revolution a different character in the 


five years since these observers 
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the critics who, willy-nilly, read the 

stories in the light of Stanislavsky’s 
; ae 

approach to the plays; it has nothing 


to do with Chekhov. One is reminded of 
the anecdote in Gorky’s memoirs: a lady 
spoke to Chekhov in “the Chekhov way” 
everything is 


(‘living is a bore 


so gray ... the soul is filled with weari- 
ness.””) Chekhov ridiculed this as “a 


} P Be 2 
disease .. . morbus pretendialis. 
The odd truth is, however, that most 
of the weary descriptives are accurate: 


Chekhov 


and skeptical. But since he is an artist 


humane and compassionate 
he does not deliver these attitudes to 
the reader's doorstep as arranged bun- 
dles; they exist only within the structure 
of the stories themselves and can legiti- 
mately be used as descriptives only after 
one has taken the critical journey. 
There is nothing Rousseauian in 
Chekhov's humanity and nothing of that 


for 


+} 
tne 


cloying and bathetic enthusiasm 


“little people” that was so often 


spring of his English-language disciples 
and has recently been favored by our 
psychoanarchists. Nor is there any ‘‘com- 
passion for the meek’’"—Chekhov is not 
a Christian. 

The humanity of Chekhov's writing 
proceeds from at least two major sources 
—a philosophical attitude and a matured 
relationship to his material. Chekhov's 
universe is plural: it contains an im- 
mense diversity of human types, experi- 
ential data, natural phenomena. Even 
if we grant that it is a gray universe, 
we must still admit that it contains an 
infinite number of shades of gray. In this 
plural universe there is one unifying 
as sufferer, whose 


image—mMman man 
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vocation, beginning, and end is suffer- 
ing. The inner relationships of this uni- 
verse are shifting, blurred, troubled— 
though Chekhov was a master at noting 
class and social status—for who, after 
all, can be certain where one man stands 
with regard to another or all with re- 
gard to nature and God? 

Only one thing is certain: there is a 
place for everyone and everything in 
the Chekhovian world; 
may be, we all belong; this world has, 


whatever we 


if not many mansions, then innumerable 
shacks. In this ethical insistence upon 
place, possession, and link is the bind- 
ing philosophical sensibility that runs 
through Chekhov's stories. This is the 
humanity, not of shallow liberal toler- 
ance, but of mature skeptical conviction. 
Dostoevski said that once God is denied 
there is no limit to what man may do, 
but Chekhov seems to insist that pre- 
cisely when God is denied, is man to 
limit what he may do. And the first 
maxim of limitation is: Do not exclude 
another man. 

While this is the source of 
Chekhov's inspiration, there is some- 
thing quite different in its foreground. 
Chekhov's greatest artistic achievement 


ethic 


is the relationship he establishes to his 
material. With uncanny certainty he 
neither dominates it nor surrenders to 
it, neither obliterates it nor allows it to 
obliterate him. Never does his personal- 
ity abruptly intrude on the narrative, as 
so often and so disastrously occurs in 
present-day writing; in Chekhov, per- 
sonality and narrative interpenetrate, re- 
maining separate but linked. This dy- 
namic equilibrium between creator and 
created makes impossible that fatal sense 
of bifurcation between life and literature 
that again afflicts so much of present- 
day writing. For in Chekhov one is 
never disturbed by a disparity between 
the given and the created: the given 
is transmuted into the created: experi- 
ence is no longer evident, for it has 
been fused into art. Where this equilib- 
rium tends to become too perfect, as in 
the plays, there results a kind of stasis; 
but the stories are almost always suf- 
ficiently charged with inner dynamism 
to avoid that lapse. 

Chekhov thereby negotiates one of 
the supreme triumphs open to the crea- 
tive artist. The very elimination of his 
personality from the surface of his work 
permits it to fuse into the writing’s 
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subterranean movements and th 
emerge in full command. Where a | 
rect statement of personality would be 
trite, its literary projection is Over. 
whelming. 

In the actual mechanism of his storie 
Chekhov's humanity is realized by ref- 
erences to two poles of implication 
what may be called the Inner Heart an 
the Natural Scene. Chekhov is unable 
to approach the actual without suggest- 
ing, by however unobtrusive a reference 
the potential. In his universe man 
never a finished entity: whatever he i 
he may still become otherwise. He: 
there is always the muted appeal to t! 
Inner Heart, to what man may deve! 
from within himself. This tension wit 
in the human structure is reinforced | 
a constant obbligato of references to the 
Natural Scene. Narrowly skirting 
pathetic fallacy, Chekhov's stories are 
full of simple, sustained nature imager 
which serves as tongueless chorus to ¢! 
narrative (mature as seen in its actual 
“natural” self, not as it is often naivel 
conceived). These two points of pos- 
sibility, the Inner Heart and the Natura 
Scene, provide relief. from Chekhov's 
otherwise prevalent skepticism. 

Formally the notion of the Inner 
Heart seems to bear considerable resem- 
blance to attitudes developed in E. M 
Forster's novels. Yet it would be difficult 
to imagine two more different realiza- 
tions of a similar preconception. Chek 
hov is never as impatient with his char- 
acters as Forster and never manipulate 
them as Forster does; Chekhov is less 
detached but more objective. Forster may 
be friendly, but Chekhov is a friend. 

For all this, Chekhov, though his 
talent would certainly permit him, does 
not reach the peaks of the very greates 
art. It is doubtful that he could ever have 
found the breadth of social observation 
of Tolstoy, but one suspects that he 
might hawe ventured, had he so willed, 
into the dark of the mind and the murk 
of the unconscious, as did Dostoevsk:. 
One novelette, “Ward No. 6°—avail- 
able in the Portable Russian Reader— 
reinforces this possibility. But Chekhov 
seems deliberately to have cut himself 
off from this final greatness, to have 
been unwilling to abandon himself. 

Viking has not done well by Chekhov. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky is an arid critic and a 
timid, unimaginative editor. Why did 
he find it necessary to choose from 
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tio W hil he strict ‘2 for the 
most part ju 1 h chapter head- 
ings as The Co Gouge of th 
Policyhold ind The Failure of State 
Regulation seem unnecessarily frighten- 
ing. It can hardly be denied that pri- 
vate insura is unnecessarily expen- 
sive for the | man or that the pro- 
tection offered is faulty in many re- 
S But it is doubtful whether fed- 
eral regul 1, desirable though it 
may be, would make for any substantial 
improvement i the situation. We 
should frankly face the fact that pri- 
’ in nce is an anachronism. The 
pooling of the risks inherent in mod- 
ern life—particularly the protection of 
the family—is a social function that 
can be handled effectively only by 
the government. Until our social-secu- 


rity legislation is expanded to provide 
adequate survivors’ insurance, federal 
regulation may help, but it would seem 
wise to avoid creating unnecessary anx- 
iety about the safety and honesty of 
our private insurance companies. 
MAXWELL S, STEWART 
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B* THE time John McCarten’s very 


favorable review of Carl Dreyer’s 
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“Day of Wrath” appeared in the New 
Y orke r, tl 
Little Carnegie. It quite possibly wasn’t 


1¢ picture was through, at the 
liked during its short run; but it ap- 
pears to have been killed at the outset 
by the daily reviewers. Only two of 
them, Rose Pelswick and Archer Wins- 
ten, reviewed it favorably; the next day 
Winsten —who also stood practically 
alone for “Monsieur Verdoux” last year 
—wrote a valiant, sore article in the 
film's defense, and in contempt for the 
degenerate taste of most of his col- 
Jeagues. In the Sunday Times for May 9 
Bosley Crowther took a swing, in turn, 
at Winsten, and wrote of the film: ‘The 
tax of [Dreyer's} slow and ponderous 
tempo upon the average person’s time is 
a rather presumptuous imposition for 
any motion-picture artist to make. May- 
be the cultists can take it. But is it justi- 
fied? Is it art?” 

Hearing the slow movement of 
Beethoven's “Archduke” Trio, Mr. 
Crowther might find the tax of Beetho- 


ven's slow and ponderous tempo upon 
time—meaning, 
sup} —an equally pre- 
sumptuous imposition, and might dis- 


the average 


person s 
one ses, His time 


miss those who don’t agree with him as 
“cultists,” into the bargain; but he still 
would have said nothing which justi- 
fied him in asking the rhetorical ques- 
tions, ‘Is it justified? Is it art?” It is, 
after all, possible to use slowness as 
artfully as speed, in moving pictures 
as well as in music, and the reactions of 
the average person are seldom a good 
indication of how well or ill it has been 
used; and not even reviewers are neces- 
sarily any better qualified. 

Winsten wrote me that he felt sure 
that if some exhibitor with a small over- 
head would reopen the picture, he could 
make a go of it. Crowther wrote much 
the same thing in his column: “‘Skeptics 
and outraged art lovers will have to 
catch it in the tea-spots’—by no chance, 
of course, to be confused with the Itsy- 
Bitsy Carnegie—'‘‘later on.” No doubt 
they will go, and lap up the tea; mean- 
while I suspect that a sustaining number 
of intelligent and unaffected human 
beings will wander in and enjoy the 
show. Winsten and McCarten think it 
is one of the best ever made. I don’t 
care quite that much for it, but of the 
movies made during the past twenty 
years I think it is unquestionably one of 
the dozen or so best worth seeing. I'll 
write further of it, in the hope that 
enough favorable reviews may prompt 
some people to ask small-theater ex- 
hibitors about it, and may encourage 
some exhibitors to risk a few days of 
it, anyhow. I can at least guarantee 
them, and any prospective customers, 
that it is a hundred times better than 
the run of stuff that shows in the art 
theaters, genially indorsed by the re- 
viewers who flick this one off their cuffs. 

“Day of Wrath,” which is set in 
seventeenth-century Denmark, is a study 
of the struggle between good and evil 
as waged among—and within—witches, 
those who burned them, and the mem- 
bers of an old man-young wife-stepson 
triangle. Movies seldom contain any 
material, except by inadvertence or head- 
on outrage, which can interest the 
morally curious; this ome contains a 
good deal, and none of it is inadvertent 
or outrageous. I particularly respect the 
film's interest in the deeply entangled 
interproductiveness of good and evil 
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among several people and within single 
people; its steep, Lutheran kind of prob. 
ity—that is, its absolute recognition of 
the responsibility of the individual, te. 
gardless of extenuating or compulsiy- 
circumstances; its compassion; and 
detachment. 

Originally this was a novel. As | 
watched it I had to realize that it could 
still as easily be a novel, or a pla 
nevertheless, Carl Dreyer has done 4 
very hard job beautifully. He has nc 
only preserved an amount of psycho. 
logical and moral complexity which isn’t 
popularly supposed to be possible 
movies; he has also made them ve: 
ciear visually, as a rule by very simp 
means. I don’t ordinarily like stuff thar 
is shot in the dark or that depends on 
very slow movement, because these ar 
ordinarily the first resources of t! 
merely solemn, or pretentious, or art) 
when they have nothing of what it takes 
except ambition. Even less do I ord 
narily care for “‘art’’ references in camer 
work—approximations, ofr reproduc. 
tions, of famous paintings, or a style 
derived from painting. I’m not sure | 
can entirely take this in Dreyer’s film, 
though in general his sense of how and 
why to use what he wants to take from 
Rembrandt and others seems very just, 
modest, useful, clear of ‘‘culturalism’’ or 
mere weakness of personal style; and his 
one conspicuous derivation—from Rem- 
brandt’s “Lesson in Anatomy’’—lencs 
more than mere ironic vitality to t 
watching clergymen in a torture scen: 

Dreyer’s lighting, and pace, and 
sound—including his use of dialogue— 
I wholly respect. My impression is that, 
short of absurdity, he wants to work 
close to their respective absolutes of 





darkness, stasis, and silence, and never 
to deviate from these absolutes beyond 
the minimum that is justified. I don't 
think this is the only good way to work 
or necessarily the best; but I suspect fo 
instance that Gluck, and Beethoven, in 
some of their finest music, were acutely 
aware of silence. I'm not implying that 
Dreyer has done anything here to ap- 
proach their work; I do mean that the 
style he has worked out for this film ha: 
a severe, noble purity which very litt! 
else in movies or, so far as I know, | 
contemporary art can approach, or eves 
tries to. By one seeing, anyhow, I don’ 
think there is a single excess in word 0: 
lighting or motion, or a single exces 
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> stopping-down of any of 
eyer appears to know and to care 
ce about faces than about anything 
e; it seems to me a sound preference; 
1 since he is served at worst by very 
{ actors and faces and at best by 
aderful ones, the finest things in this 

are his close-ups. They are held 
ger than anyone else except Chaplin 

dare or afford to hold them; and 
ses 


as a rule they convey the kind of 
and spiritual, 


I 
ily expect to find 


ute subtlety, mental 
ch one can ordinar 
in certain kinds of w riting. 


In these long close-ups, as in mucl 
se that he does, Dreyer goes 
»st of the “rules” that are laid down, 
>»y good people, for making gen- 


In a 


against 


and good motion pictures. 
nse I have to admit that he is far out 
he edge rather than close to the 
iter of all that I think might be most 
juctive and original. But there is 
ly one rule for movies that I finally 
re about: that the film interest the 
and do its job through the eyes. 
even 


Few movie-makers do that, few 


those who are eee well es- 
*¢ failed to, and 
ine that - ever will. For 
also 


teemed. Dreyer has ne 
I cannot imag 
t reason alone, even if I did not 
pect him as one of the few moralis 
ad weiatiiae and incorruptible artists 
movies, I would cegard him as a 
ster and this film as a quiet master- 
piece, 
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Records 


HE one criticism to be made of the 
RCA Victor recording (Set 1202, 
1.75) of Stravinsky's Divertimento 
that it gives 











from ‘‘Le Baiser de la fée’’ is 
us only part of the marvelous 
which he contrived with Tchaikovsky's 
, and omits some of the most 
beaut tiful sad expressive passages (among 
them the lovely waltz to which the boy 
and the bride look for each other in the 
cull scene, the sinister and powerful 
music for the boy’s encounte ith the 
ar the wonderful music of the final 
scene). It is not Victor that is responsi- 
ble for this, who in- 
sisted on recording only the suite he 
made for concert performance years ago. 
On the other hand, there is additional 


score 


ers Wi 


but Stravinsky, 


ce } - + ebs a1! , ! - 
ym his characteristically clear 


nleaciure fr 
pleasure if 


and strong per formance with the spe- 


cially asset mble d oxbe stra (including a 


first horn who cannot manage the difh- 


1 
} ™ » e ° 
the Wanses suisses per- 


solo in 


and 
moving f 


i+ 
Cult 


fectly) ; for me the music brings 
imagi 
ils of Balan- 


is and exquisite de- 


g recollections of native, 
and tou 
chine’s choreogr 
tails of Danil 
I love 
the ones 
$8.50): 
earlier Marche 
“Song of the High Hills,” 
the rich idiom of 


witty, ching detail 


va's performance. 


pert 
Delius’s works, 


but 


new Victor set 


some 
not in the 
(1185, 
certo, the 
the 
which is 
his maturity but is excessively 
phous in ideas and structure. Beecham’s 
excellent saddens with the Royal 
Philharmonic, the Luton Choir, and 


Betty Beecham, pianist, “pro- 


the early Piano Con- 
late 
written in 
amor- 


are well re 
duced. 

Handel's Concerto Opus 4 No. 6, 
which has been played for 
harpsichord by Landowska and others, 
turns out to have been written for harp; 


as a work 


the charming 
work is beautifully performed by Grand- 
stra  aaeliie Morel. 
$4.75) 


Coupe- 


and on this instrument 





jany with a little orche 
With it in the Victor set (1201, 
are transcriptions for harp of 
"Soeur Monique” and 
familiar old pieces 
Antoine Francisque’s Pavane and Brans- 
lés and Gottfried Kirchoff’s Aria and 
Rigaudon ; and these too are beautifully 
played. 

Another Victor set (1196, $6) offers 
tasteless pl Elman and rough 
playing by the Chicago Symphony under 
Defauw—both ly reproduced— 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Chaaisi, 

The Haydn Violin Concerto in 


rin $ some un- 


that are very fine: 


aying by 


coarse 


ued by Parlophone (Set 60, $7.35) is 
7 1. C Iles! “An cannenr +1 1 

a WOrK Of little consequence—that little 

being concentrated in the slow move- 





uperbly performed by 
Goldberg with the Phill 


age Susskind and 


Simon 
1armonia Or- 
excellently 


ce 
The ‘Ba ch Concerto 
claviers reissued by Musicraft 
$4.05) is a dull work, ti is 


made any engaging Dy the sto } 
performance of the Manue 


liamson Harpsich 


more 
more 


corded sound is good; surfaces are very 
noisy. 
From Columbia two chamber works 


by Brahms: the 


piano, one of the worst of the 
works in which he tries to make br 


> Sonata Opus 





ricks 
108 
better 
tically contrived 


Piatigorsky 


nd piano, a work of 
substance, but as synthe 


first 


as the others. In the 


makes things worse with his gigantesque 
playing, which is coarsened by the 
recording (Set 590, $6.00); in the 
second Isaac Stern plays very well, but 
his tone comes off the records sharp and 


(Set 730, $4.75). The p 
well done by Ralph 


Zakin, 


Wiry 1anod part * 
Berkowitz and 
repro- 


Alexander better 


duc ed. 


are 
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arte ILD NIEBURR is professor of 
Christi ethics at Union Theological 
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NEWBOLD MORRIS was president of 
the Council of the City of New York 


from 1938 to 1946. 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


announces its Summer Session 
JULY 1 te AUGUST 25 


GUEST FACULTY: Winslow Ames. Sperincfel4d We 
rm e@ Art trected Erwin Bodky. Cembridce 
He herd. K ard M John Care. New wi 
« for « a Donald alhoun 
cege, Social Ps < Merce Cunningham. New 
} Chorecersr er ¢ oe. New } & Se 
Ede Kacfma t. Musewn of Modern art 
wets slg « Pitney La F diter 
N News, Soviet-American Reis en Living 
. Playhouts, Acting. Speech. Stage 
aft Bes Newha Meevum of Moders Art 
Photogrs Isase Ros Nee York. Creative 
x f: Mart Toder. § ting; Badgar Wind 
V Y Unteersity. A Hite Dew 3); Architectura 
an W xats ‘ expect ed 
In eddition ain foculty le art, music, and 


the humonities will be in residence. Summer 
emphasis on ort under direction of Josef Albers 
Write Registrar, 
BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
Block Mountoin, North Carolina 




















Letters to the Editors 


The Efficient State 


Dear § Though I know how 
— 
pul 


pre- 


cious space is in your lication at 


present, I hope you can find room for 
this brief clinical note. Gibbon writes 
in the second sentence of the fifth chap- 
ter of his ‘Decline and Fall’: “It has 


heen calculated by the ablest politicians 


that no state, without being soon ex- 


hausted, can maintain above the hun- 
dredth part of its members in arms and 
idleness." The army and navy of the 
United States today, including its cleri- 
cal forces, which number nearly a mil- 
lion, comprise approximately 2 per cent 
of the total population of the country, 


Or twice as many as Gibbon’s “‘ablest 
politicians” calculated a nation could 
safely maintain. Since we not only sup- 


port these great numbers with no trouble 


i 


but are considering adding another 
illion or so, it must be evident to the 
most obtuse that the modern state is 
infinitely more efficient than any Gib- 
bon was acquainted with. 
ASA M. HUGHES 


Lansdale, Pa., 


The New Sipuel Case 


Dear Sirs: When Ada Lois Sipuel 
(Mrs. Warren Fisher) appears on May 
24 in the District Court of Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma—the same court in 
which her case against the Board of 
Regents of the University of Oklahoma 
was first heard in July, 1946—the legal 
concepts, theories, and philosophy un- 
derlying her case will be so different 
from those on which it was originally 
based as to create a new Sipuel case 
entirely. 

A new case has been built out of both 
necessity and choice. The necessity stems 
from weaknesses in the original case, 
which represented only an oblique at- 
tack on the segregation policies of the 
state of Oklahoma in the field of higher 
education; from the wavering of the 
United States Supreme Court in its per 
curium opinion of February 16, which 
followed its forthright decision on Janu- 
ary 12 that Oklahoma must provide 
Miss Sipuel the same legal education as 
it provides for anyone else and must 
do it “as soon as it does for applicants 
of any other group’; and from the 
stubborn determination of Oklahoma to 
circumvent the spirit of the Supreme 


Court ce 
i row 
and unequal. 

These factors alone would have dic- 
tated abandonment of the original argu- 
ment, which was that Miss Sipuel was 
entitled to attend the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity law school for the primary reason 
that the state had failed to provide any 
other. Attorneys for the plaintiff per- 
ceived at once that to pursue this theory 
further would result in endless litiga- 
tion, for even if the Jim Crow school 
were proved unequal numberless times, 
the addition of a chair or desk or fac- 
ulty member would give basis for an- 
other claim to equality which only 
another court action could disprove. 

But the major reason for deciding to 
revamp the Sipuel case was the fact that 
Thurman Marshall, the plaintiff's chief 
counsel, had found a superior approach 
demonstrated in the sensational Sweatt 
case in Texas. A Houston Negro, 
Heman Marion Sweatt, had applied .o 
enter the law school of the University 
of Texas. In his case it was decided to 
abandon all subterfuge and indirection 
and mount a frontal attack on segrega- 
tion per se. Counsel argued that he was 
entitled to enter the law school not be- 
cause no other “equal” school existed, 
but because equality was impossible un- 
der discrimmation; no school in Texas 
except an unsegregated state university 
could satisfy the applicant’s demand for 
equal education. 

The same argument will be presented 
in the case of Sipuel vs. Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Oklahoma 
when the Cleveland County district 
judge bangs his gavel on May 24. As 
in the Sweatt case, expert witnesses— 
among them the country’s leading 
anthropologists, sociologists, and law- 
school heads—will give testimony at- 
tempting to establish the invalidity of 
segregation in any form as legally re- 
pugnant to the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In its February 16 opinion the Su- 
preme Court somewhat ingloriously 
sidestepped by holding that the case 
“did not present the issue whether a 
state might not satisfy the equal-pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by establishing a separate law 
school for Negroes,” and _ technically 
speaking, the “old” Sipuel case did 
allow this latitude of interpretation. 
But the new version will have the ob- 


pa Jim 


school obviously inadequate 


ision by throwing u 


law 


The NATION 


vious primary purpose of securing equ: 
education for Negroes by leveling segre 
gation barriers in higher education ip 
Oklahoma, 

Will it be successful in this? Have 
attorneys for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peop!e 
actually been able to forge a legal in. 
strument capable of breaching Jim Cro) 
walls heretofore looked on as impreg. 
nable? Probably so; possibly not. But 
one thing is certain: the Sipuel case, 
whatever its outcome, will drag th 
skeleton of Jim Crow farther out 
the closet and into the light of day. A 
for Miss Sipuel, she wants to get or 
with her education while she is young 
enough to profit from it. 

DONALD JONES 
Dallas, Texas, May 15 


[Mr. Jones is Southwest Regiona 
Secretary of the National Associati 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
With headquarters in Dallas, the regi 
comprises the states of New Mexic 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, ané 
Texas. Previously, Mr. Jones was N«- 
tional Field Secretary of the N. A. A 
C. P., and editor of the New Orlea 
Sentinel, 2 Negro weekly newspaper. 


Race Is Only a Badge 


Dear Sirs: Fundamentally it is not th: 
color issue that causes the raucous bx 
lowing of frightened poll-tax politician: 


Any other distinguishing heredita: 
physical feature—a perfectly hairle 


head, say—would do just as well. His 
torically race is important only in ser 





ing as an indelible badge that perm: 
nently identifies a minority group ac: 
thus makes its exploitation hereditar 
No need for any improvised arm band 
here. 

Because the Negro is, generally spea: 
ing, so easily identified, the abolition ° 
free enterprise in chattel slavery di 
not mean the abolition of the exploit: 
tion of the Negro. Rather it made hi: 
a sort of communal property to be use 
by all who prefer to live by other men 
labor. 

Paradoxically, the Southern = racis 
are not disturbed by race. For gener: 
tions they have lived with it, eaten wi 
it, slept with it, and helped to procre2 
it. No degree of proximity to the Neg: 
bothers them. But it is highly essentis 
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mandatory, in fact, that their relations 
with Negroes be in conformity wih the Crossword Puzzle No 263 
social pattern of white dominance and 
eee eee ls BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
What these racists, these traffickers in 
nan degradation, fear is not race but 
destruction of a pattern of human 


ploitation from which they have long 
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ucation 


ows, that nothing less than the power 5 ; 
the federal government can destroy, 
even seriously threaten, this vicious 
ern. BRYAN FULKS 
Cal., May 9 7 
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» not. Br} Douglas for President 
— €4S¢.) Dear Sirs: We urge all liberals in al! 

5 1¢ ‘‘Douglas-for-Presi- 




















to join tl 
- lent’’ movement. Douglas is the candi- 
or ¢ ay. y 


to get 





> 
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.*) 
uy 
oO 


ite who can unify the divided liberal 
rces, and liberal unity is urgently 
eded if this country is not to drift 
}a new period of reaction. 

Few doubt that his record is exce!- 

his qualifications outstanding, but 

ye are justifiably curious to know ' 
| Regio vy he stands on current issues. We 
ameere rge all people to read his recent 
ed Peo} eeches—the “Altgeld” speech on 
the regs rights, the “Florida” speech on 
? Mexicoh toreign policy. Here they will find an 
a aa luminating presentation of the demo- 
2 gggiage ratic philosophy and a challenging, 57 
“gi urageous program for democratic ac- 
w Orleant y:.. 
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Canadian and Foreign Postage $1 a year extra. SUMMER RENTAL | 
BEAUTIFUL Oscawanna Lake, owners lake 


S22 SS SSS SOS ST SSS TS SSS SSeS Sees see eS front home, 3 bedrooms, oe pine living 
room, fireplaces, modern kitchen, oil heat 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. ideal swimming, boat, garage. P. W. Ballufi 
I want to subscribe to The Nation, or the following Nation magazine Putnam Valley, N. Y. Phone Peekski 

combinations as listed below: 3549M-2. 
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“a . — DO YOU WANT to make the acquaint- 
(C) Remittance enclosed. COBill me, interesting cultured people? 
| Then join us at once and meet as many | 


dignified, honorable men and women as 
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AN "ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
OPENS MAY 22 
LIMITED TO 100 
ALL SPORTS + PRIVATE L 
DANCING ° LECTURES «+ CONCERTS 
N. ¥. Office: 38 West 42nd Street, LOngacre 5-3674 


The Rare Chorm of an Intimate Congenial Group 


Pine Rest 


R. Lisa Laub Pine Hill, 
Telephone: Pine Hill 3876 


4 Exceptionally located on hills amidst pines. 
ous home cooking. vropeon style. 


AKE 








Delic 





Lorge rooms with hot and cold water. 


















Just @ short trip to the 
incomperable vacection 
spot. Newest fireproof 
hotel. Luxurious eccom- 
dations, superior ¢ui- 
sine, bes? of sports and 






rates hold 
through Spring. 


REST HOUSE 


50 MILES from N.Y.C. 


AG 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. - Tel. mANOPAC —j 








REEZEMONT PARK | 
ARMONK N.Y. 
35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
"A Country Estate in the Scenic 
Hills of Westchester County"’ 
The —,. of all nearby res rts. Ex usive 










xuriously furnis d. Dignified. 
1 sports ac Ex lent cuisine, 
_Pho ne Armonk Village 8 955, & 762 
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Opens MAY 28 —%— LOW JUNE RATES 
ENTERTAINMENT? Yes! MUSIO. Orchestral! 
SPORTS? Alli!| RESERVATIONS? Send Yours is... 
N. Y. ©. Office: 142 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, WN. Y. 
City Phone: MAin 4-8570 or 1230 


An Informal Adult Camp on Schroon Loke 
LEAH OKUN. Director 
— 
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THE FIELDSTONE 


On Round Island Lake 
V TENNIS © fast cicy courts 
Vo SWIMMING ®@ BOATING ©® on notura! Icke 
V HANDBALL ©@ BICYCLES © PING-PONG 
SO... MAKE A DATE 
PHONE 7965 MONROE, N. Y. 


RESORTS 


OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE? 


Vote yourself o memorable vocation ~ 
modern accommodations (regular or 
de luxe), fine food, excellent sports 
facilities (tennis, swimming, baseball, 
riding, rowing, handball, ett.), danc- 
ing, entertainment, 


croft shop — all 
at special Decoration Doy week-end 
rotes. (Re-open Moy 21st). Easy to 
reach by bus, train, or door-to-door 
toxi service. For a wonderful vacation, 
moke an eorly reservation of 
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OPEN ALL YEAR—FOR ADULTS 
Formerly the palatial 592-scre Macy estate in the 
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a tuition | MILFORD, PA. Of THE POCONOS 
ar camper h| June Honeymoon Haven 
upon re- 
- campers, P| LOW JUNE RATES 
i FREE GOLF IN JUNE 
Frier dly informality © No dressing up e 
— All Sports ¢ Ten tennis courts. fine rid- 
a ing © 2%-mile leke ¢ Entertainment, 
ONER movies, cozy bungalows, delicious food. 
= SPECIAL JUNE eapomcaspcgiming 
gues: ay Write Camp for Booklet ““‘N” or phone 
ing Lisnit ec f New York Oftes. 
~~ gourme:) «(il N. Yr 9 Bast 40th St. LE 2.8668 
ws, pond 
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um, N a” eiaininienaanen 
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— New York | 
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——$_— 
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people? 
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omen as A Adirondacas 
ondence Limited te 90 — $65-$85 Open June 25 
REE in Tenms ¢ Fishing © Golf ¢ Moter Boating 
ney Fever Free — Open Thru Sept. 
meerts « Arts & Crafts + Lectures 
T ) New York. Office: 250 West 57th Street. Ci 6-6356 i 
5 Louls A. Roth, Director 
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wey informality 
SMILES FROM | Ge NEW WINDSOR, NYe NEWBUAGH4I 


Pine Crest xt. 


WEST ees CONN, 








beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky.”’ Luxurious 
with open fireplaces. Walking, hiking — ‘ 
mountain trails. Horseback riding. Recordings 
pong, library, informal dancing. Delictous { 
transportation. American-Jewtsh cooking 
Attractive Spring rotes 


RESERVE NOW FOR DECORATION NAY 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
——mumuue* Clephone Tannersville 279 








Green rbcres 
: LODGE 
CENTRAL LALLEY, WN. Y. 
imam tine ° . : ¢ Television 
U iM 1 Book I y 
An Ad + York City 





| Pr t 4 Miles from New 
} Telephone: HIGHLAND MILLS 307 























on the beautiful Housatonic River 
A delightful Adult Resort 
Main h > and De B ws for Two. Roat 
ing, swimming, excellent tennis courts. Bicycles, 
Mus Recordings S al and square dancing 
Uy DIANA & ABE BERMAN Tel. Cornwall! 89- wal 


Sar RE AT YOUR BEST AT THE 


Slnmere( : 


ase 
CHESTER, NEW YORK 
PRONE CHESTER 200 + X.Y. ek mo 


SCHNEIDER'S FARM 


NASSAU, NEW YORK 
NA 119 F 1-2 


Special Decoration Day Rate 
3 FULL DAYS, $21.50 


ONE-WAY FARE PAID 
Delightful Accommodations. Delicious Kosher 


Mecis. Ideal for Vacction; Tennis, Squore 
Dancing, Movies, Handball Court, Swimming. 


GREENMOUNT LODGE 


PERU, VERMONT 




















i¢ le Lodge Is zh in the rolling Green @ 
Fine gcolfir neart y Manchester 
| ake swimming. Riding. fishing. hiking y 
badmint ne or “just nin 
| jomey bedr s. Library and recordings. 
i marvelous food. 
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Attr active rates. For information: ] 
WHITE MOUNTAIN SKI SHOP 
New York City: 560 Fifth Avenue. LO 5-4999 
Great Neck: 215 Middlemecsk Rd.. Great Neek 5830 








Relax, Rejoice with Spring at 


jo ecrest 


On Huna's Lake _ Stentordviie, N. Y. 

















~ Holiday Inn™\ 
| ye oliday inn-~ \ 
ll > On Laure! Lake Lee, Massachuset 
, 4 Miles Targ! wood 
| 
| / SWIMMING @ GOATING @ FISHING 
| ON SPRING-FED ™ NTAIN LAKE 
> - Ex ‘ S$ 
‘ Spring rates: $42 week. delicious meals J 
| \. ne ae DAY: $24, THREE oAays .) 
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Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Loke 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
e RR Stati cN.Y 


aie conceivable Sport and Seereatien 
‘ with intimete, congeric! people 


5 miles from N. Y ©. Paw 





EXCEPTIONALLY FINE TENNIS COURTS 
Extensive Improvements to Maintain and 





to Imcreese Our Mory Focilities 
Inder direction New Yorw Offce: 
PAUL WOLF NASSAU 8ST 


& 
sou noTHAUsEs COrtiandt 7-39538 
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A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 





j FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: I ghiané Lake 
| I 7 ¢ lung, © gral fish use of boats 
end canoes resting ‘ 
and trails sa 
a, shut . archery. fr 
| . are 5 7 dancing l J 
* Beach 14] St, Rockaway Beech. N 


OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 


















Ridgefield, Conn. + 
4 modern resort of distinction 
ideal for a Spring vaecetion of 
weekend. Mile-loma lake All 
seasonal sports, Open freplaces 
dancing. recordings (te.erision. 
Excellent sceommodations and 
cuisine Modersie rates. 
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Informal Retreat for ADULTS in the hears of 
Dutchess County. 99 miles from New York ris 
>» Tear hw in ‘ Y - Seasonal 
Sports Library tel i ¢ 3 " is 
tions. Write er phone reservations. Stanfordvii 2328 
of 2982. Eva Bers. Director 
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Dear Nation Reader: 


As you know, the Communist Party is now fight- 
ing for its legal existence and constitutional rights, 
which the Mundt Bill (H. R. 5852) would destroy. 
Some two-score progressive organizations, listed as 
“Communist Fronts” by the Attorney General, are 
also immediately threatened. Indeed, House action 
on the Mundt Bill places all progressives in dire 


peril. 


There is a fighting chance to defeat the Mundt 
Bill in the Senate—and we Communists, together 
with many other antifascists, are in this fight with 
all we've got. But only the all-out effort of all 
Americans can prevent this blueprint for a fascist 
police state from becoming law. 


If the Mundt Bill were to pass, we Communists 
would know how to preserve our Party and carry 
on the fight for democracy even under the most 
difficult conditions. It is not from partisan interest 
that we appeal to you to work for the defeat of the 
Mundt Bill, and to enlist your organization in this 


fight. 


We appeal to you because this is your fight. Your 
right to stand up for peace, civil liberty, economic 
and social progress is at stake. Wherever the Com- 
munist Party has been outlawed, the trade unions 
and all progressive parties and organizations were 
soon smashed. In Nazi Germany, the decree out- 
lawing the Communists was made applicable to the 
Social Democratic Party “and its auxiliary and 
substitute organizations,” as well as to “other en- 
deavors found by the Reich Minister of the Interior 
to be hostile to the State”—just six weeks after it 
was applied to the Communists. 


The Mundt Bill, following the Hitler pattern, 
would outlaw the American Communist Party. By 
legislative decree, it would declare that an un- 
named “Communist political organization” is a 
“criminal conspiracy.” There is only one “Com- 
munist political organization” in the United States. 
It is the American Communist Party, whose roots 
found soil in the American working class a hundred 
years ago. 


The sponsors of the Mundt Bill are trying to con- 
ceal from the American people the plain fact that 
this fascist measure would outlaw our Party. They 


say they only seek to require us to “register” o 
individual members. But, as patriotic American 
we could not become an accessory to the crime « 
murdering the Bill of Rights. We would not give q 
facto sanction to this attempt to legislate Hitler 
Big Lie that Communism is a “criminal conspiracy. 
We would not expose our members to FBI persec 
tion and blacklisting in employment, and thus facil 
tate the application of such forms of repression t 
all other progressives. 


We submit that you, as an individual, woul 
suffer a loss of your democratic freedom if th 
Communist Party were to be outlawed—and tha 
your organization would be seriously hampered i 
its activities. For the outlawing of the Communis 
Party would give reaction a further pretext to hun 
down as hidden “Communist conspirators” al 
critics of the bi-partisan war policy, all militan 
trade unionists, all advocates of equality for the 
Negro people—in a word, all progressives and 
fighters for peace. It would carry its hunt into th 
ranks of your organization, into your home. 


We Communists believe that the Mundt Bill is a 
act of war preparation, as well as a desperate bi 
for fascist power. We believe that the most effec 
tive way to assure its defeat is through mass action 
the united mass action of all adherents to the Bil 
of Rights, Communist and non-Communist. 


We urge that you, either with us or through you 
own organization, throw your full weight into the 
Senate fight for the defeat of this fascist bill. 


We hope you will write and tell us what action 
you have taken, and that you will contribute to our 
Half Million Dollar Fund to Defeat the Mundt Bill. 


We will be glad to send you more information 
about our Communist Party—the Party the House 
Un-American Committee and the sponsors of the 
Mundt Bill hate. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM Z. Foster, Chairman 
EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary 





COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. 
35 East 12th Street New York 3, N. Y: 








